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THE NEW WOMAN. 


With tirm-poised figure, free and bold, 
Mettled in mind for any race, 

Proud of her right to dare and hold, 
I watch her on her joyous way— 
This girl with an imperial sway. 


Gentle’ Ah, yes, I’ve seen her so, 
Gentle as any mating dove, 

And full at heart of tender glow 
That brightens to a siren’s love, 

While all her blossoming soul is rife 

With the sweet fellowship of life. 


Yet dignity and will are hers, 
And fearlessness in bitter hours ; 
What wonder that her worshippers 
Swear by her words, her smiles, her tlow- 
ers’ 
Yet I, who feel her radiant youth, 
Swear by her virtue and her truth. 
—I/larper’s Weekly. 


=_<- 


EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 





The woman suffrage movement in the 
Southern Hemisphere is the salient feature 
of our paper this week. We give quota- 
tions from the press of South Australia, 
New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania and 
New Zealand. ‘ 


=-_-—- 


Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe writes from 
Butte City, Montana. that she is organiz- 
ing county conventions with great success. 
In Butte, which is the most influential 
centre, she has formed seven separate 
clubs with the following presidents: Mrs. 
Martha E. Dunckel, 32 1-2 Mercur Street; 
Mrs. Anna C. Nutting, Centerville; Mrs. 
Jessie Wathey, Washington Street; Mrs. 
Emma Corbin, 502 West Park Street; Mrs. 
Rose Schiller, 740 West Broadway; Mrs. 
Ruth Burton, 417 East Park Street; Mrs. 
W. E. Walker, Meaderville. 


—-_ oe 


In Washington, D. C., May 18, the U. 8. 
Supreme Court sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Louisiana law, requiring 
the railroads of the State to provide sepa- 
tate cars for white and colored passengers. 
Justice Harlan announced a very vigorous 
dissent, affirming that under the U. S. 
Constitution no power in the land has a 
right to regulate the enjoyment of civil 
rights upon the basis of race. 





-_-o 





Seventeen hundred club women went to 
Salem June 9, to the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The meeting was held 
Mm the Universalist church. As the pro- 
cession moved thither, it looked as if 
business in that historic city was sus- 
pended, for the doors and windows of 
shops and houses held many interested 
Spectators of the seemingly endless throng 
of mackintosh-clad and umbrella-armed 
women. The church was crowded in 
every part, many camp chairs being called 
into, requisition, and not a few auditors 
Temained standing throughout the ses- 
sion. The church was beautified in 
honor of the visitcrs. 








Mrs. Howe was reélected president by 
acclamation, the entire assembly rising 
and giving her a Chautauqua salute. 
Other officers were elected as follows. 
Vice-presidents, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Mrs. Electa N. L Wal- 
ton, Mrs. Harriet E. Bean; secretary, Miss 
Florence Everett; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Mary E. Mason; treasurer, Mrs. Adelaide 
N. Blodgett; directors (for three years), 
Miss Helen A. Whittier, Mrs. Anna D. 
West, Miss Etta M. Glidden, Mrs. Jennie 
T. Pullman, Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee. 


—_—-- 

At one o'clock, Mayor Quincy, of Bos- 
ton, arrived and addressed the convention 
for half an hour on matters pertaining to 
municipal government. 


members had a delightful out-of-door pro- 
gramme arranged, which included dinner 
at Salem Willows, and drives to all places 
of historic interest in and about the 
famous old city. 





-_-—-— 


Lady Henry Somerset, on June 2, ad- | 


dressed the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. She said in part: 

An effort has been made to prove that 
if women had the ballot there would be a 
labor war. But nature gives antecedent 
proof that this is an imaginary danger. 
No instance can be mentioned in the States 
and provinces where women have the 
ballot where men have combined on one 
side and women on the other. The line 
of cleavage is along the line of tempera- 
ment, personal interest, neighborly and 
family ties, but not along the line of sex. 
Retreating from the position that every 


. | ballot must be backed by a bayonet, some 
With strong, clear eyes and dauntless face, | 


of our oppenents now maintain that 


| women will vote for wars in which they 
| cannot fight. 
| carefully concerning the recent crisis be- 


But whoever has thought 


tween our country and America, has ob- 
served that the voices of the women were 
for peace. 


— =-_-—- 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, now 5 
years of age, the venerable author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” although entirely 
withdrawn from society, is much afoot in 
the open air; her strength, for one of her 
years, being remarkable. In the summer 
time the slight, bent figure, with its white 
hair crowning the dark, wrinkled face, is 
a familiar sight to the neighbors, as she 
wanders under the boughs, gathering 
consolation from sun and shade and wind, 
or strays down the steep bank to where a 
little silvery stream winds 
length. On such walks a trusty attendant 
is always by her side. 


its tortuous 


-_-o — ’ 
Miss Mary Lb. Hay, at a great conven- 
tion recently held in Salinas, Cal., speak- 
ing of the suntlower color as representative 
of woman suffrage, said: ‘‘It is a good 
omen that the State flower of California 
is the yellow poppy. When the resolu- 
tion committee at the Republican State 
Convention at Sacramento put the woman 
suffrage plank in the platform, only one 
man rose to voice an objection.”’ 





In Michigan, two towns, Decatur and 
Marcellus, seem to be under feminine con- 
trol. In the former town, which has a 
population of fifteen hundred, all the 
town officers are said to be women. 
The leading physician of the town is a 
woman; one of the most popular pastors 
is a woman. Two women conduct the 
principal restaurant. The proprietor of 
the largest dry goods store is a woman; 
one of the best shoemakers is a woman; 
and there are women painters, harness- 
makers, florists and brokers. The post- 
mistress of the town is also a woman. It 
is almost needless to say that the women 
have shut up the saloons of the town. 





-_- 


In Marcellus, the ascendency of women 
is even greater, and it is proposed to 
change the name of the town to Marcella, 
in recognition of the fact. Out of a popu- 
lation of twelve hundred, two-thirds of 
the church-members are women. Five of 
the six school-teachers are women. Two 
members of the public School Board are 
women. The undertaker of the town isa 
woman. The favorite barber of the town 
is a woman, and a woman is the proprietor 
of the leading hotel. But it is needless to 
go on with the record. About forty 
wumen, altogether, are represented in pro- 
fessional or business life, and they are 
doing their work so well that everybody 
is satisfied. They have organized a Twen- 
tieth Century Club, in which they discuss 
still further advances for the sex. In 
the meanwhile, however, they are the 


| power behind the throne, and little is done 
| in the town of which they do not approve. 








| testimonial to Mrs. 


| (Hon. C. C. 


Instead of an | 
afternoon session, the Thought and Work | 


| step in modern progress, 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MRS, MARY LEE. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in the mayor’s reception-room, 
Adelaide, on February 14, to present a 
Mary Lee for her 
services in obtaining woman suffrage. 
The mayor (Mr. C. Tucker) occupied the 
chair, and there were present the premier 


education (Hon, Dr. 
several members of Parliament. 
dress read as follows: 


Dear Madam: In presenting to you 
this address with accompanying purse of 
sovereigns, in slight recognition of your 
valuable services in connection .with the 
movement for obtaining the franchise for 
the women of South Australia, we wish 
to place on permanent record our sense of 
obligation to you who have so long 
labored on behalf of this great reform. 
Many other names occur to us worthy of 
mention as having been associated with 
you in this work, but it is generally ad- 
mitted that it is mainly due to your per- 
sistent advocacy and unwearied exertions 
as secretary of the Woman Suffrage League 
that ours has been the first of the 
Australian colonies to attain this forward 
We earnestly 
trust that you will long be spared to 
further by voice and pen all the reforms 
which should follow in the wake of so 
important a political movement. 


The ad- 


The Premier, in making the presenta- 
tion, said he did so at the request of the 
committee. There was no business of 
greater importance than the public recog- 
nition of the services of public servants, 
and he recognized that whoever interested 
himself or herself, as Mrs. Lee had, in one 
of the greatest constitutional reforms in 
Australian history, was entitled to the 
warmest thanks. For a long period at- 
tempts had been made to effect the con- 
stitutional emancipation of women, and 
the prospects of success varied from time 
to time. Mrs. Lee was ever foremost in 
the fight as secretary to the Women’s 
Suffrage League. They had much pleas- 
ure, now that the victory was won, in 
giving expression to their appreciation of 
her valued services. He was pleased to 
notice that a uniform federal franchise 
recognizing the women of all Australia 
was proposed. He hoped they would never 
lay down their arms till there are no more 
provinces to conquer. 

The Minister of Education followed, and 
several M. P.’s and others also took part. 

In her reply, Mrs. Lee said she had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that women’s 
whole use and business here on earth are 
covered by two infinitives ‘to love’’ and 
“to serve.’ Those who serve in the 
spirit of love could best describe the rich 
happiness derived from such service. But 
when the service was stamped with such 
generous evidence of approval as this 
with which she was honored to-day, she 
could only say that she had neither words 
nor voice to tell them how deeply she felt 
this proof of their approval of her poor 
efforts and of their affectionate regard for 
herself. 

The Melbourne Age of Feb. 21, 
says: 

WOMEN’S CLAIMS IN 


1896, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
At Adelaide on Thursday a deputation 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Women’s League waited 
on the Premier to-day and asked that 
amendment of the laws affecting the inter- 
ests of women be made part of the Gov- 
ernment policy. The requests were: 

(1) Raising of the age of protection for 
girls to 18 years, extension of the period 
during which prosecution may be com- 
menced from two to twelve months from the 
time of offence against a girl under the age 
of consent. (2) Equal divorce laws, abol- 
ishing the necessity of women proving 
cruelty as well as adultery. (5) Equitable 
amendments to law of bequest, making it 
illegal for a man to leave his wife and family 
unprovided for by bequeathing his property 
to others. Providing that a wife who has 
to live separately from her husband on ac- 
count of cruelty or neglect may have proper 
maintenance. (4) Amending the laws re- 
lating to seduction by fraud or false pre- 
tence, so that woman may claim damages in 
her own right without plea of loss of service 
to her guardian or employer. (5) Amend- 
ment of the law relating to illegitimacy, so 
that paternity may be proved before courts 
and necessary provision decreed before the 
birth of a child. (6) Legal provision for 
placing a fair proportion of women on the 
boards of management of all institutions 
where women and children are recived. 

Mr. Kingston said he would have to sub- 
mit the matters to his colleagues. The 
Government was strongly inclined to sup- 
port raising the age of protection for 
girls from 16 to 18 years. As to the exten- 
sion of the period of prosecutions limit, 
he thought no arbitrary limit could be 
logically justitied. As to the equalization 


of the divorce laws, he would say, ‘‘We 
are with you, and if we can give it to you 
we will; but as to women claiming dam- 
ages for seduction by fraud or false pre- 
in her own right, he had much 


tences 


Kingston), the minister of | 
Cockburn), and 


| frage would prove degrading. 





more difficulty in holding out favorable 
hopes. He did not think it a good thing 
to give any woman an interest in her own 
dishonor. He was thoroughly with the 
deputation that the laws relating to ille- 
gitimacy should be so amended that legal 
proceedings might be taken before the 


| birth of a child, and as to legal provision 


for placing a fair number of women on 
the boards of institutions where women 
and children are received, he thoroughly 
agreed with them. 


- - -_-- 


NEW ZEALAND. 


COUNTESS WACHTMEISTER TALKS OF 
WOMAN’S SUCCESS IN THAT 
COUNTRY, 





SAN FRANCISCO, MAY 23, 1896, 

Countess Wachtmeister, the noted theo- 
sophical lecturer is full of enthusiasm for 
what she says are the admirable results 
of granting the ballot to women in New 
Zealand. She says: 

I have just been spending a year lectur- 
ing in the Australian colonies, and during 
that time I virtually travelled all over 


Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
On all hands in New Zealand I saw the 


benefit of women being able to vote. One 
admirable result is that highly respectable 
men, who before held aloof from politics, 
are now coming forward and making their 
power felt in public life. I was fortunate 
in meeting the first lady mayor, who 
acted in the capacity of chairman of an 
important political convention, and was a 
very capable presiding ofticer. 


—_—- 


TASMANIA. 


MEETING IN HOBART, 


Hobart, MArcuH 31, 1896. 

At a large meeting held at Hobart to- 
night under the auspices of the W. C. T. 
U. Convention, on Womanhood Suffrage, 
several local members of Parliament spoke, 
including Mr. Pillinger, the Minister of 
Lands, who intimated that the Govern- 
ment would introduce a measure confer- 
ring the suffrage on women. Mr. Griffith, 
M. L. A., of New South Wales, and the 
minisjers of the dissenting churches spoke 
in favor of the motion. Mr. Henry Lamb, 
M. L. C., said he feared that woman suf- 
A motion 
in favor of it was carried with only one 
dissentient. 


-_<-- 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In New South Wales woman suffrage is 
under active discussion. The Sydney 
N.S.W. Daily Telegraph, of March 12, says: 

Colonel Bell, the American Consul, 
delivered a lecture in the Protestant hall 
last night, under the auspices of the 
Womanhood Suffrage League of New 
South Wales, on ‘‘Master Motives.”’ Mrs. 
Wolstenholme, president of the League, 
occupied the chair. The Colonel, in his 
lecture, referred to the fact that our wants 
grew in proportion to our means of satis- 
fying them, and laid it down that man 
could not, from his nature, be quite satis- 
tied with his achievements. He pointed 
to the belief that we were on the thresh- 
old of a new age—a new stage of develop- 
ment, and emphasized the necessity of 
cultivating a high ideal. Man was a triune 
being—there was first the animal part, 
which formed the base of all the rest of 
his being; then there was the emotional 
part; then there was the intellectual, 
which had grown out of the emotional. 
The growth of civilization had resulted in 
a specialization of industrial effort, and a 
concentration of population. This spe- 
cialization had resulted in grealer skill on 
the part of workmen, and, consequently, 
less need for sustained effort, and as long 
as civilization progressed so would the 
sum of human happiness increase. Event- 
ually, by the world recognizing that every 
woman should be afforded equal oppor- 
tunities, a much higher standard of civil- 
ization and of human happiness would be 
reached. The lecture was varied with 
anecdotes, enlivened with flashes of humor, 
and at its close a vote of thanks was 
accorded Colonel Bell. 

The Sydney Star editorially opposes 
woman suffrage, and says: 

The selfishness of the aggressively po- 
litical woman is sufficiently apparent 
when we consider that, though utterly 
unable to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the male voter, she asks not 
equal but superior privileges. She de- 
mands, as a timid, sensitive, shrinking 
creature, protection in every conceivable 
way from the virile sex, and at the same 
time wishes to make laws by which, in 
the event of contest between man and 
woman, all the advantages shall be with 
the latter, and all the disadvantages with 
the former. Innumerable services which 
men render to the State, numberless acts 
which men perform for the benefit of the 
community, women are incapable of ren- 
dering or performing. Woman is sexually 
unfit to perform the duties of police, of 
special constables, or of fire brigades; 
she is unfitted to fight in case of war, to 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





| and arranged the entire show. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 
has gone to her cottage at Gloucester 
Point. 

Mrs. GILBERT PARKER, wife of the 
novelist, who is so pleasantly remembered 
here by those privileged to meet her, was 
a passenger for Europe from New York on 
Wednesday. 

Mrs. MARY A. INGERSOLL has been 
appointed by Governor McIntire a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control of the Colo- 
rado State Industrial School for Girls, in 
place of Mary Cody Bradford, resigned. 
Mrs. Ingersoll has been identified with 
reform work for many years, and is a 
thoroughly capable woman. 

Mrs. ALPHONSE LEDOUX conducted the 
bench show for the benefit of the recent 
Battle Abbey Festival in New Orleans. 
Never before was such a handsome local 
collection of dogs shown, says the Daily 
Picayune. Mrs. Ledoux herself planned 
The fine 
display of dogs was secured through her 
personal efforts, and during the exhibition 
Mrs. Ledoux personally saw that each 
animal intrusted to her care was properly 
cared for and fed. So pleased were visi- 
tors with her able management that a 
committee of gentlemen has asked her to 
assume charge of the bench-show to be 
held in Audubon Park. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe gave up her 
intended visit to Louisville with regret, 
but yielded to the urgent solicitations of 
her family and friends, who were desirous 
of celebrating her 7ith birthday. Mrs. 
Howe received many tokens of love and 
gifts of flowers, not only from her chil- 
dren and friends, but even from persons 
who are strangers to her. From across 
the ocean came a loving message from 
Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott, her youngest 
daughter. It was of Mrs. Howe that Dr. 
Holmes said in 1889, when she celebrated 
her birthday by a gathering of friends at 
her home, ‘‘To be 70 years young is far 
more-cheerful and hopeful than to be 40 
years old,” and she was certainly 77 years 
young on Wednesday. 

ALICE Morse EARLE, in the New York 
Evening Post of June 4, adduces valuable 
historical evidence to show that the wom- 
en of the early years of New Netherland 
and New York differed from the women 
settlers of Virginia and New England. 
They had other traits than those of domes- 
tic housewifery; they partook frequently 
of the shrewdness and business sagacity 
and capacity of their Dutch husbands. 
Widows seem to have felt no hesitation 
and experienced no difficulty in carry- 
ing on the business affairs of their 
dead partners; their ventures were 
as extended and as fearless as those of 
the men. They traded for peltries with 
the Indians with marked success. Per- 
haps part of their profit may have come 
through the Indian braves’ serene confi- 
dence in their own superior sagacity in 
bargaining and trafficking with the ‘‘white 
squaws.”’ 

Mrs. ANNA B, JEFFERS was appointed 
State Librarian of Maryland by Governor 
Lowndes some two months ago. Her 
appointment was contested by Colonel 
Gadd, the Democratic incumbent, who 
refused to give way to the first woman 
appointed to a State office in Maryland, 
setting up the contention that the ap- 
pointment is unconstitutional. At the 
expiration of Gadd’s term the Governor 
decided that he must make way for Mrs. 
Jeffers, contending that the much-disputed 
question whether a woman can be a legal 
officer of the State is not for the Execu- 
tive to decide, and the woman should not 
be cut off from the chance to test her 
rights in the courts. Mrs. Jeffers is the 
daughter of Commodore Jeffers, who in 
1862 was placed in command of the famous 
Monitor when Lieutenant Worden was 
disabled, and who was chief of the bureau 
of ordnance of the United States for ten 
years previous to his death in 1883. Mrs, 
Jeffers’ marriage with a foreigner proved 
unfortunate, and she returned to her 
father’s house and resumed her maiden 
name. She has a son nineteen years old 
in the Naval Academy. She is a great 
favorite in Annapolis, where she resides. 
Evidently she has inherited some of the 
plucky qualities of her distinguished 
father, for she is reported as saying: “I 
think I can do the work required. Gover- 
nor Lowndes asked me whether I could 
climb the ladders. I said to him, ‘Gov- 
ernor, what is needed in the library is 
brains; you can buy your legs to do the 
ladder-climbing.’ ” 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE REMONSTRANTS. 

Every woman should ponder the state- 
ments made by Mrs. Charlton Edholm in 
her recent report of the Florence Critten- 
ton Mission, published in the April Phil- 
anthropist. She says: 

One evening we visited an aristocratic 
house of shame, and, as | stood in the 
doorway of that parlor, such a sight met 
my gaze as froze my heart with horror. 
There sat eight or ten of the most beauti- 
tiful little girls I ever saw, and not one 
of them over sixteen years of age. There 
they sat, dressed in their little short 
dresses, just as mother dressed them, with 
their hair braided down their back, just 
as mother braided it to send them to 
school. And as I looked at them, I could 
think of nothing but a lot of little lambs 
waiting for the slaughterer’s knife. 
if some man had taken a knife and drawn 
it across the throat of every one and left 
her weltering in her blood on that splen- 
did carpet, it would not have been one 
ten-thousandth so bad as the fate she was 
waiting for. As I looked into the eyes of 
these beautiful girls, | thought of a little 
girl | have up in heaven waiting for me, 
and I pressed my hands across my tlirob- 
bing heart and said, “Oh, God! what if it 
were my little girl!’ ‘Then my heart 
broke for the mothers of those girls. It 
seemed to me I could see them in their 
desolate homes, mourning for their chil- 
dren, and, like Rachel, they ‘‘would not 
be comforted because they are not.” 

I put my arm about one of these girls 
and said to her, ‘*Child, does your mother 
know you are here?’ And, oh, that cry 
of pain! sometimes | hear it in my sleep, 
and I wake up and don’t sleep any more 
that night—as she said, ‘Oh, mother’s 
heart would break if she knew I were 
here.” Then 1 said, ‘Won't you tell me 
how you happened to come?” ‘Well, we 
lived on a tarm in the northern part of 
the State, and there were a good many of 
us, and father had a pretty hard time to 
get along, and I thought if I could get a 
good position in housework in New York 
I could send most all my wages to papa. 
So I watched the New York papers and | 
saw an advertisement where they wanted 
girls for housework, and I wrote to the 
man and told him | wanted a good place, 
so I could help papa. And he wrote back 
and said he had a good place for me, and 
if I would come on a certain train he 
would meet me and take me right to the 
place where I was to work.’’ And she 
said: “I did come and he did meet me 
and he brought me here and I’ve been 
here ever since.’ J stand here in the 
presence of God to say that of the 200,000 
erring girls in this land three-fourths of 
them have been snared and trapped und 
bought and sold as that little girl was. For 
when that man placed that child in that 
haunt of shame, and the key was safely 
turned on her and she was a prisoner and 
a slave, he received his price for her, and 
how much do you think he received? 
What do you think little American girls 
are worth in the shambles of shame? 
Only $25 to $50. Why, you would pay 
more than that for a Poland-china pig. I 
said to her: “I don’t believe you want to 
stay here.’’ ‘Oh! no,’’ she said; ‘this 
life is hell upon earth.’’ Then I said, 
“Come with us to the Florence Mission. 
Hundreds of girls have been saved there 
and gotten back to mother’s arms.’’ Wil- 
lingly she came to the Florence Crittenton 
Mission, and was lovingly welcomed by our 
dear ‘‘Mother’’ Prindle, who loves these 
girls as her own daughters. 

There are bad women who take part in 
the purchase of these poor little girls. 
They do so because it pays. But these 
women are few, and they would be quickly 
dealt with by the vast army of right- 
minded women, who are so earnestly 
striving for the only effective working 
tool—the ballot. 

There are mistaken women, too, who 
join with men in a useless attempt to 
‘regulate’ this evil, instead of extermi- 
nating it. They, too, are few. 

Women as a class necessarily regard 
this matter differently from men as aclass. 
With joy we recognize that the women 
striving for righteousness find many of 
their best helpers among men. But the 
fact remains that this shameful institu- 
tion is established, paid for, and politically 
protected by men for their own indul- 
gence. Can we look to men as a class for 
its extermination? In the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL of April 4, a recent case in Albany 
is noticed, taken from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle: 

Six of the legislators of the State of 
New York were arrested by Captain Rob- 
ert Davidson in the house of the notori- 
ous “Lil’’ Read. ‘Lil’? was held to bond; 
the ten inmates released; and the ‘‘visit- 
ing legislators,’ who had given “fictitious 
names,’ were not called as witnesses. 
Their names have been kindly shielded 
from the public. And of these men, and 
such as these, must the women of the 
State, the pure, the noble and the best, 
beg and pray for the right to help to 
make laws for the protection of person 
and property! 

Shades of our fathers! whither are we 
drifting? Only one of the number, “Lil” 
Read, is ‘“notorious.”’ Not one of the 
well-educated, well-to-do legislators who 
patronize her house is, like her, ‘‘notori- 
ous.” 

Oh women remonstrants, careless and 
indifferent women, such men as these are 
your representatives! It is you who are 
tying the hands of your sisters who are in 
dead earnest, who are seeking the only 
effective weapon by which a different class 
of legislators can be secured, and effective 
measures taken for the protection of our 


And | 





girls. Realize, | pray you, your responsi- 
bilities; you cannot escape them, however 
you may close your eyes. 
you to put an end to the most cruel and 
wicked traffic which disgraces our age. 

Ss. E. B. 


-_—— — 


ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK: AN INSIDE 
VIEW. 


The following letter lately received de- 
scribes the situation everywhere in East- 
ern Turkey. Every mother’s heart must 
long to send some help, however small: 

My dear Friends: 
home from the church because of the 
groups which constantly surround me, 


It rests upon | 


I can scarcely get | 


with their tattered garments and untidy | 


appearance and famished-looking faces. 
One said to me: “I have five children: | 
husband killed;’ another, ‘“‘We are all 


I could have concluded as much 
Many asked: ‘*May 


naked,”’ 
from her appearance. 
I come to see you?’ [ have to refer them 
to the committee. If | go down-stairs or 
appear on the veranda | am assailed by 
crowds of these poor things who want to 
see me. If I allowed them to come freely 
to me I could do nothing else. Every one 
has lost from one to five near relatives, 

A native woman and one of our young 
lady teachers are going from house to 
house as Bible readers. This woman for 
many years cared for a paralyzed husband 
who was so helpless that he could neither 


walk, feed himself, or talk, and who died | 


afew months ago. Her only son, a fine, 
manly young fellow, the support of the 
family, was killed in the massacre. She 
cannot read, but she can repeat whole 
chapters by heart. She is so much re- 
spected for her Christ-like living that all 
will listen to her. In one house yesterday 
they found seven women, all widowed, 
and the children naked, while their ragged 
garments were being washed. One of our 
young married women had a good sewing- 
machine, which, with all else, was taken 
at the time of the plundering. A Moslem 
neighbor now offers to sell her this ma- 
chine for six or seven medjis. As her hus- 
band was killed and her mother is also a 
widow, she needs this to help support the 
family. Is it not a shame that she can 
get in no other way that which is her 
own ? 

We have cut, tied up, and marked 555 
garments within three or four days, and 
have also kept on with the bed-making. 
We have many beds made, and next week 
shall begin to give them to the Gregorian 
Armenians. We have just given out fifty 
beds to the Protestants, including pillows, 
mattresses, and covers. All beds are 
made substantially of wool and will last 
several years. We were hindered in the 
work of distributing, but this is well 
arranged now. There is a committee of 
four or five Gregorians appointed by their 
people, two of our efficient Protestants 
working with them. A third gives his 
time to investigating the needs of the 
people. On Friday sixty-two women were 
served for their families, and all but six 
of these were widows. The formal report 
will show the number of orphans aided. 
All cases are carefully investigated, and 
none served on simply their statement of 
need. Cutting of garments is done in our 
reception-room, and the beds are made in 
the church. ‘To-day many clasped my 
hands and said, ‘*Thank you.’’ But I am 
only the representative of you and of all 
who are aiding us. It is an immense 
work even to partially clothe this people, 
now utterly naked from wearing two 
months their one suit. [rejoice that winter 
is not beginning. How to get work for the 
widows is my great problem. I turn it 
over in my mind early and late. Cotton 
work is the only thing I can see just now. 
I shall soon get all olaja (native cloth) 
looms running; have started these looms 
on home-made cloth. 

One of our neighbors has in his yard 
several stone-cutters. The Commander 
has ordered such to go as usual to the 
quarries in the mountains. They go in 
groups and return early. One day, com- 
ing later than before, those at home were 
anxious. On arrival it was found that 
they had stopped to bury human bones 
which were being gnawed by dogs. The 
process has been frequently repeated, as 
the animals are said to have easy access 
to the great trench on the south side of 
the city wall. 

All who are not natives have been com- 
manded to return to their native cities. 
This order included a young lawyer. 
Although a Protestant, we had not sup- 
posed him given to much prayer. He was 
put in prison, and he said he spent the 
entire night in praying that he might not 
have to return to his native city, in which 
there is not a Christian remaining. In 
the morning he was told he was to go to 
Aintab. He told me he knew God had 
heard him and that now he could endure 
anything, but he could not have lived 
in a city where there were no Chris- 
tians. 

Some one came, two days ago, to have 
me ask the doctor to see a woman who 
was very ill—in astrange state, brought on 
by the fear through which she had passed. 
Her husband had eighteen wounds, but is 
recovering. The doctor went, but early 
this morning her friends came for a wind- 
ing sheet. A large family of little ones are 
left—the youngest but a few months old. 
It will probably die in a few days. Oh, 
the sacrifice of life as seen these days! 
Several, I have heard, have died from the 
effects of fright. The doctor says there 
is a good deal of sickness in the city. It 
is very windy and cold. I cannot get off 
the comforts fast enough for the thou- 
sands not yet aided.... I was called 
away just here to attend to a new baby, 
found without any covering. After con- 
siderable time I found a wet-nurse for the 
little Moses. I am trying to find some one 
to adopt it. But who wants to adopt any 
child these days? As I was going down- 





stairs I met the mother of the clerk of the 
post-office, and she said: 


son and son-in-law were killed. The clerk 


**My husband, | 


is so badly wounded that he cannot yet | 


move; our house was plundered; the 
clothes I have on are borrowed.”’ This is 
but one. I turn from this distress to work 
up aid, as soon as possible. Since morn- 
ing I have served seventy-five families. 


a -_-—-_— 
WOMEN GUARDIANS OF THE POOR IN 
IRELAND. 
A bill to render women eligible as 


guardians of the poor in Lreland has re- 
ceived the royal assent. It enacts: 

1. No person otherwise qualitied to be 
elected and to be a guardian for a poor-law 
union in Ireland, shall be disyualitied by sex 


or marriage from being elected or being such | 
a guardian, anything contained in any act | 


to the contrary notwithstanding. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Poor-Law 
Guardians (Lreland) (Women), Act 18%, 

This bill met with the approval of Mr. 
Balfour, and passed the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 272 to 8. It passed the 
House of Lords without any material 
alteration, and has become a law. 





_-—- 


PETITION WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 

Concerning the petition work in sup- 
port of the suffrage amendment in Cali- 
fornia, Miss Anthony writes in the San 
Francisco Daily Examiner: 

About the first of March the circulation 
of petition books commenced, This has 
been carried forward asa free-will offering 
by women, as there is no campaign fund 
to hire canvassers. Six hundred of these 
books are in circulation: a little over 200 
have been returned to headquarters. These 
200 books contain more than 20,000 names 
of persons over twenty-one years old. 
One-half of these are women. The can- 
vassers report that nine out of ten of all 
persons approached sign the petition. The 
work is scarcely yet begun. San Fran- 
cisco has been but partially canvassed. 
Alameda thus far is the banner county, 
reporting an enrolment of 4,000, with the 
work still in progress. More than half of 
these are the names of women. From the 
various towns of the State the petitions 
show the names of the most representa- 
tives citizens, They have been circulated 
principally in those counties where the 
suffrage conventions have been held, and 
these conventions are just beginning in 
the northern part of the State. Before 
the November election these petitions will 
show such an array of signatures as shall 
forever set at rest the question, ‘‘Do the 
people of California want equal suffrage?”’ 


-_-—- 


ELEVEN CLUBS IN PENN YAN. 
PENN YAN, N. Y., JUNE 1, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of May 23, in “New York 
State Items” it is stated that there are 
twenty women’s clubs. I made the state- 
ment, but find I am mistaken. I invite 
them to my house once a year, and had so 
large a meeting and so many spoke at the 
last meeting, that I thought we had 
twenty clubs. In fact there are only 
eleven. They meet weekly, with one or 
two exceptions. The attendance at the 
last yearly meeting in April was about 
one hundred and ten. 

JuLiA I, SHEPPARD. 


-_<-- 


PROTEST OF GERMAN WOMEN. 





A protest against certain clauses of the 
New Civil Code has been signed by 
60,000 German women. Writing from 
Stuttgart, Miss Constance Campbell says: 

Just now the great interest centers in 
the New Civil Code, now committed to 
the care of a Parliamentary Committee. 
For twenty years the first professors and 
lawyers have been working at it, but 
women have not found much favor in their 
eyes, and every one is doing what is pos- 
sible to bring this fact to the notice of the 
authorities. Unfortunately there are very 
few members of the German Diet who do 
not laugh at women’s grievances. 

This Protest is as follows, as translated 
by the Englishwoman’s Reriew of April 15: 
GERMAN WOMEN’S PROTEST AGAINST THE 

NEW CIVIL CODE, 

We protest against the fact that the 
future Imperial Civil Code should be on 
quite a different footing from the Penal 
Code, namely, in the point of’ difference 
between the sexes, which is a difference 
the Penal Code does not know. 

We protest especially against the fact 
that women, unless especially appointed 
by will, should be unable to act as 
guardian or take part in the family coun- 
cils. 

We protest against the fact that mar- 
ried women should, by their marriage, be 
shut out from rights accorded to un- 
married women. 

We protest especially against the fact 
that the married women’s ability to act 
should be prevented because her hus- 
band’s consent is necessary, or because 
his will can annul any action of hers. 

We protest against the fact that a 
woman’s property and earnings should be 
liable, according to law, to the administra- 
tion, use, and possession of her husband. 

We protest against the fact that mar- 
riage and its consequences should be ruled 
differently for women than for men, and 
that women’s property can only be placed 
on an equality with men’s possessions by 
special arrangement. 

We protest against the lawful subjection 
of married women’s property to their hus- 


| arranged 


| retrogression, 





bands as immoral, since it stamps mar- | 
riage as a means of obtaining property for 


the men, and we would point to the fact 
that all civilized nations have either re- 
this matter in their modern 
laws, or are endeavoring to do so—for in- 
stance, Belgium, Holland, England. Scandi- 
navia, America, Switzerland, Russia and 
Turkey. 

We would direct attention to the fact 
that the same is also extant in certain 
German States and that for them these 


clauses of the New Civil Code are a direct | 
We would direct special | 


attention to the English law of 1882, 


‘Married Women’s Property Act, 45 and | 


46 Vic., Ch. 75.” 

We protest against the fact that German 
women are considered socially immature, 
when the women of other nations are ripe 
fur more favorable conditions. 

We protest against the fact that the 
necessity for laws which are less advanced 
than those of other nations is actually 
founded on the supposed inferiority of the 
German woman, more than the half of our 
whole German nation, 

The Penal Code for Imperial Germany 


| makes every woman responsible for any 





violation of the law. and punishes her like 
every man. The Penal Code, therefore, 
recognizes that every woman is a re- 
sponsible being, and accountable for the 
consequences of her every action. In the 
new Civil Code this equality of the sexes 
does not exist. The married woman can- 
not dispose of person or property without 
her husband’s consent, and any business 
or contract which she undertakes without 
his consent can be lawfully annulled by 
him. She, therefore, has every duty of a 
responsible being, without his rights. 
— 
COLONEL HIGGINSON AGAINST BIENNIAL 
ELECTIONS. 





Col. T. W. Higginson gives ten reasons 
for voting against the proposed amend- 
ment to the Massachusetts Constitution, 
as follows: 

1, It is deceptive, because it relies for 
success upon the general desire for 
diminishing the volume of legislation; 
whereas it does not propose to establish 
biennial sessions, but only biennial elec- 
tions. 

2. It is more likely to increase the 
volume of legislation than to diminish it, 
because the legislative work will be more 
clumsily done. While in every alternate 
year the Legislature will be. under the 
biennial system, a more experienced body 
than now, yet during the intermediate 
years it will be a body of much less ex- 
perience; and much time will be spent 
every other year in correcting and amend- 
ing previous crude legislation. 

3. Under the proposed change, the Legis- 
lature will become far more thoroughly a 
political body than now, because it will be 
elected only in the years when national 
elections occur, whereas now there is an 
oft year when State affairs come upper- 
most. 

4. The claim that only ‘mere _poli- 

ticians’’ oppose the change is disproved 
by the names of those already recorded 
against it. As a matter of fact, the power 
of the ‘‘mere politician’’ will be increased 
by the change, because the prizes to be 
fought for will be greater. 
5. The claim that “the press is all in 
favor of the measure”’ is offset by the fact 
that the best book against it is that writ- 
ten by the ablest and must experienced 
representative of the press at the State 
House, Mr. R. L. Bridgman. 

6. The apparent majority which carried 
the measure through at the State House 
included many who were urged to vote 
for it, and did so vote, on the express 
ground that whether they personally ap- 
proved of it or not, they should “let it go 
to the people,’’ on the principle of the 
referendum. Many of them, doubtless, 
are in the position of the late General 
Cogswell, the leader of the House in 1881, 
who voted fora ‘biennial’? on this ground, 
but frankly said that he should vote 
against it at the polls. 

7. The analogy of other States is of no 
weight, first, because no other State 
attempts precisely this combination of 
annual sessions with biennial elections; 
and secondly, because the argument would 
prove too much. For instance, no one 
now urges that we should adopt an elec- 
tive judiciary because other States have 
it. On some most important points, Mas- 
sachusetts has built up a larger body of 
legislation than other States, because its 
statutes, on these points, have led instead 
of following. Chief Wade, of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, says (1896) that 
‘Massachusetts leads in the effort to 
ameliorate the condition of her laboring 
population.” Prof. W. T. Harris, the 
National Commissioner of Education, says 
(1895): **No other State is giving so much 
education to its children as Massachu- 
setts.”’ All this has required a body of 
legislation in proportion. We could not 
have obtained leadership by simply fol- 
lowing. 

8. Much of this beneficent legislation 
has required cumulative agitation; that is, 
it has been followed up from year to year, 
educating the Legislatures, the press, and 
the public, until success came at last. 
Once a year has proved none too often for 
this discussion, and it has frequently ended 
in wise modifications of plans proposed, 
so that they passed finally, with little 
opposition. All such cumulative agita- 
tion, while not destroyed by biennial elec- 
tions, would be very greatly diminished. 

9. The proposed change, if adopted, 
will reduce by one-half the direct repre- 
sentation in the Legislature of one or two 
hundred country towns, whose share is 
already too small, even under the district 
system. 

10. The fact that Massachusetts is so 


all appointed for a term of years, makes it 
a matter of vital importance that there 
should be some one body which comes 
each year directly from the people and 
represents the very latest facts and cop. 
victions, Events move very fast, and any 
election held a year ago may have turned 
on questions practically as obsolete as the 
Colonial Charter. 


T. W. H1GGinsoy, 


Cambridge, Mass., June , 1895. 


-_-—-— 


THAT SUFFRAGE QUILT 


BRrookLyN, N. Y., JUNE 6, 1896, 
| Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The handsome silk patchwork quilt, 
mentioned by you last week, is in blocks 
of black and yellow, somewhat in the 
order of a log-cabin pattern, with a border 
on which are yellow tea rosebuds. It has 
been presented to the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association by Mrs, 
| Emeline 8S. Hicks, of Lansingburgh, N. y, 
| Mrs. Hicks is over eighty years old, and, 

having no money to contribute to the suf- 
| frage movement, has given many hours 
and days of patient, loving labor to mak- 
ing this quilt. She desires to have the 
quilt go to Miss Anthony; and it is hoped 
that one hundred dollars can be raised for 
the treasury of the New York State Suf- 
frage Association by twenty-five cent sub. 
scriptions to send it to the national leader, 
A list of the donors’ names will be sent 
with the quilt, and it is hope to have every 
section of the country represented. This 
appeal is published in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, that it may reach all Miss Anthony's 
admirers. The concluding sentence of 
Mrs. Hicks’ letter is appended: 

I hope that showers of blessings may rest 
upon the quilt in its meanderings to and 
fro, and that it bless you with a hand- 
some sum for helping lift the burden from 
the State Suffrage Association. When its 
meanderings are over, and it is nestled 
quietly in its own home, | would like to 
know the result. 


Contributions, which need not be limited 
to one subscription, may be sent in postage 
stamps, or other safe mode, to 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines, 
26 Garden Place. 


-_-—-— — = 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's CoLuMN, A second edition was 
in press before the first had been out a 
fortnight. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


WIND. 
Roberts Bros. 


NETS FOR THE By Una Taylor. 
Boston: 1896. Price, $1. 


This book contains eleven stories, all of 
a special type. They are mystical, sen- 
sational, tragical and obscure. The read- 
er’s curiosity is enlisted, his feelings are 
harrowed, he tries hard to understand the 
heart of the mystery, but the secret, if 
there be a secret, eludes him. The titles 
of the stories are as perplexing as the 
stories themselves. What can we make of 
Black Snow, A Searlet Shadow, The 
King’s Mountebank, a Rose of Paradise, 
Poor Satan, or the Crazy Pilgrim? The 
narrative does not explain them. It is 
said that most people love to be mystified. 
If so, this volume will not lack popularity. 


H. B. B. 
In Homespun. By Edith Nesbitt. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers, 1896. Price, 
$1. 


Women are to-day pre-eminent as writ- 
ers of short stories. And these short 
stories of real life are the best of reading 
and the best of literature. What Shakes- 
peare’s dramas were to our ancestors, 
these unpretentious pictures of the life of 
to-day are to us. Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Alice 
Brown and Rose McEnery Stuart on this 
side of the ocean; Maria Edgeworth and 
Charlotte Bronté, Miss Mitford and Jane 
Austen, and in a less degree, Edith Nes- 
bitt, on the other side. These cheerful 
dialect stories have unequal merits. They 
have no moral. Some of them, especially 
“The Bristol Bowl,” are quite unmoral, 
if notimmoral. But they are lively, wide- 
awoke stories of live English people, and 
are worth reading. Prosaic, homely, cyn! 
cal, sometimes, they ‘‘hold the mirror up 
to nature”’ H. B. B. 


TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES: 
By Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, assisted by 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., founder of 
Roberts College; Prof. E. A. Grosvenor 
of Amherst College, and other Oriental 
Scholars, with an Introduction by Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Geo. M. Smith & Co, 1894. 


This large and attractive octavo volume of 
566 pages describes the present situation 
in Turkey, the influences that have pro- 
duced it, and the history of the past five 
centuries of Moslem rule. It contains much 
valuable information, many interesting 
pictures of persons and places, and an eX- 
cellent map. The frightful situation of 
the Christian population of Asia Minor 1S 
described by missionary eye - witnesses 
and official observers. The apparently it- 
surmountable difficulties of effecting the 
rescue of the Christian minority from the 
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overwhelming forces bent on their extirp 
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tion are clearly shown. The complex | 
pature of the problem grows more ap- 
arent the more it is studied. It is the 
opprobrium of civilization that such a 
condition prevails without any apparent 
remedy by European intervention. 

H. B. B. 


——— > 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Ellen Richardson, one of the two 
Quaker sisters who, in 1845, paid the $750 
by which Frederick Douglass was legally 
manumitted, has just died in Newcastle, 
England. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was held in Salem on June 9 at 10 
A. M. The morning was devoted to 
the usual reports, business and addresses. | 
In the afternoon there was an ‘Outing by 
the Sea.”’ 

The June number of the American 
Kitchen Magazine is interesting. It con- 
tains an attractive description of a house- 
poat vacation, by Mrs. Jeanne B. Challoner, 
also other articles of much practical value 
on vacation possibilities. 

One of the happiest remembrances which 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe received on her | 


seventy-seventh birthday, May 27, was a 
bouquet of wild flowers picked by the 
children of the kindergarten for the blind, 
and sent to Mrs. Howe through the prin- 
cipal of the school, Miss Greeley. 

A law recently enacted in New York 
provides that sixty hours a week shall be 
the maximum of work for women and 
children, that chairs shall be provided for 
women clerks, and that all places where 
women and children are employed shall 
be subject to sanitary inspection. 

Gamaliel Bradford, treasurer of the 
Anti-Biennial League, addressed by invita- 
tion on Friday afternoon, June 5, the 
Ww. C. T. U., in the Congregational Church 
at Upham’s Corner, in opposition to the 
amendment to the Constitution to be 
voted on by the male people this autumn, 

The Independent Women Voters wisely 
planned to have a café in Gilbert Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, for the entire 
week beginning June 8. The food was al] 
home-cooked, Social gatherings were 
held each evening, when numerous friends 
interested in patriotic work were present. 

The Avant Courier, of Bozeman, Mont., 
for May 23, says: ‘Mrs. Emma DeVoe 
on her present trip organized equal suf- 
frage clubs in Glendive, Billings, Living- 
ston and Big Timber, re-organized in Miles 
City, and formed a committee in Forsyth. 
She went to White Sulphur Springs from 
Bozeman.” 

The Massachusetts Ex- Army Nurse 
Association held its Camp Fire at John 
Andrew Post G. A. R. Hall, 1151 
Washington Street, on Tuesday, June 9, 
at3 P. M. Rev. E. A. Horton, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Lizabeth A, 
Turner, and Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller made 
stirring speeches. 

The admission of women to the Massa- 
chusetts Eclectic Medical Society was the 
principal event of the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting, which was held recently at Hotel 
Thorndike. The meeting was taken up 
by the reading of the records, the report 
of the treasurer, the reports of com- 
mittees, the election of officers and the 
action relative to the admission of women 
to the society. 

Phebe Couzins is ill with inflammatory 
rheumatism at Los Angeles, Cal., and has 
applied to the suffrage association for 
aid. This association has no fund to 
help individuals, but it is going to help 
Miss Couzins, whose active career has 
been interesting in showing woman's 
capacity for executive office. A certain 
dissatisfaction, due to her growing infirm- 
ities, has pervaded Miss Couzins’s utter- 
ances in respect to other workers. 

Princess Angeline, daughter of old 
Chief Seattle, after whom the city of 
Seattle, Wash., was named, died Sunday. 
She was seventy years old. Her name is 
inseparably linked with the early history 
of that place, particularly with the Indian 
wars of pioneer days. She has long been 
an object for the charity of the early set- 
tlers, who remembered her for the friend- 
liness of her powerful father, when the 
fierce Chief Leschi attacked the settlement 
in 1855. She was almost the last repre- 
Sentative of the once numerous Duawish 
tribe. 

Ella Goodwin Lunt has prepared eight- 
fen lesson-cards in colors, giving simple 
type forms and combinations adapted to 
the capacities of young children. The 
Series forms a practical course in elemen- 
tary color combination, and lays the 
foundation for excellent work in the later 
years of the course. The lesson-cards are 
accompanied by a teacher’s pamphlet, the 
Whole enclosed in a stiff envelope, under 
the title, “Brush Work for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools.” It is issued by D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

The June Arena is an unusually strong 
Dumber, opening with a brilliant paper by 
Rev. Samuel Barrows. D. D., editor of the 
Christian Register, on ‘*The First Pagan 





Critic of Christian Faith and His Antici- 
pation of Modern Thought.” Mr. B. O. 
Flower, editor of The Arena, writes in 
a captivating manner of Whittier, con- 
sidering him as the ‘‘Poet of Freedom.” 
Will Allen Dromgoole continues her pow- 
erful serial of *“Tennessee Life,’’ and Mrs. 
Calvin Kryder Reifsnider’s ‘Psychical 
Romance” is profusely illustrated with 
exceptionally fine drawings. 

The installation of Kev. Leslie W. 
Sprague, as pastor, and Rev. Lila Frost 
Sprague as assistant pastor of the New 
South Church of Boston, took place on 
Sunday evening, June 7. The invocation 
was by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. There 
was a sermon by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, a prayer by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
a charge to the pastors by Rev. Edward A, 
Horton, and an address of weleome by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. The Right 
Hand of Fellowship was given by Kev. 
Thomas Van Ness, and an address to the 
people by Rev. Loren B. Macdonald. 
Thirty years ago this transaction would 
have been heralded from Maine to Califor- 
nia as something almost incredible. Fifty 
years ago it could not have occurred. 
Truly the world moves! 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes in The 
Business Folio, of this city: 

I am especially interested in a ‘Rational 
Celebration of July Fourth.’”’ If such a 
celebration could be devised, and under- 
taken by a large company of women of 
character, drawn from the existing organi- 
zations of women, with addresses, appro- 
priate music, and the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, with an 
entire omission of gunpowder, guns, 
swords, drums, and all sorts of military 
paraphernalia—all done in the highest 
style of woman’s work, and if it could be 
persisted in for a few years, it would 
radically affect our present insane way of 
getting through the day, and would start 
us on a celebration that would affect the 
thought and practice of the nation. 

The secretaries of the Women’s Peace 
Committees in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Sicily, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and the United States announce that: 

We, the undersigned, under the name 
of the ‘‘Women’s International Peace 
Union,” give our hearty sympathy to the 
memorial now receiving signatures in 
Great Britain and in the United States of 
America, in favor of an Anglo-American 
Court of Arbitration. We appeal to the 
Governments of these two great nations to 
grant the request of the memorialists, and 
thus to inaugurate a system of interna- 
tional arbitration which shall supersede 
the arbitrament of the sword. The estab- 
lishment of a permanent arbitrating tribu- 
nal for England and America will be an 
example to the whole world; and this 
example will in time be followed by all, 
thus putting an end to the present ruinous 
outlay on armaments, and making it 
possible for the people of the various 
nations to enjoy the fruit of their labors 
in peace. 

The June Forum contains articles of 
unusual interest by distinguished writers: 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes 
about a photograph of the original manu- 
script of Keats’ ‘‘Ode to Melancholy.” 
The article contains a facsimile of this 
photograph, which shows how the poet's 
thought attained its final utterance. Miss 
Mary Mills Patrick, president of the 
American College for Girls, Constanti- 
nople, reviews the remarkable progress 
made in “The Education of Women in 
Turkey.’ Dr. M. M. Mangasarian, a 
highly educated Armenian, contributes a 
paper entitled ‘“Armenia’s Impending 
Doom: Our Duty,” dispassionately re- 
viewing recent events in Armenia, and 
making an eloquent and _ soul-stirring 
appeal to the Christian powers to inter- 
vene and save the Christians of Asia 
Minor from extermination. 


HUMOROUS. 


Jack listened with great delight to the 
soft purring of his kitten, and then ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Dear little thing! just hear her 
bubble!” 


‘Did the kitty hurt you?’ asked papa, 
seeing his little boy’s puckered face. 
‘‘Yes,’’ answered Charlie, ‘that kitty has 
got teeth in her toes.” 





Little Joe had been amused by some 
maps of the constellations. The next 
morning he asked: ‘Mamma, may I 
have those maps that came down from 
heaven?” 


Domestic Laurels—My wife beat the rec- 
ord this week. ‘How do you know? 
Did she have a cyclometer on her wheel?” 
“No, she wore a pedometer!while she was 
cleaning house.’’—Chicago Record. 


‘*Papa,”’ said Jimmieboy, ‘‘you are the 
nicest man in the world.”’ ‘And you are 
the nicest boy in the world,” said his 
father. “Yes: I guess that’s so,”’ said 
Jimmieboy. ‘Isn't it queer how we both 
managed to get into the same family?’ — 
Harper’s Round Table. 


‘‘Maw,”’ said the little boy, ‘‘Johnny is 
such a mugwump that I don’t want to 
sleep with him any more.’ ‘‘A mug- 
wump?” “Yes, mamma. Didn't you 
tell me that a mugwump was some one 
who would not take either side? And 
that’s the way with Johnny. He wants to 
sleep in the middle of the bed.’’—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— 


THE LITTLE SOLDIER. 





“Oh, I would be a soldier boy!” 
Said little Sammy Black. 

“T’'d have a gun and march along, 
A knapsack on my back! 


“I'd never be a coward, no! 
I'd never turn and run; 
I'd stand right up before the foe 
And shoot them with my gun.”’ 


Then Sammy got a wooden sword, 
A crimson belt he wore ; 

A banner, too, of red and blue, 
Above he bravely bore. 


And when he got outside the gate 
Some turkeys there he met; 
“*T’ll seatter them,”’ brave Sammy said ; 
“T’ll make them fly, I'll bet!” 


The gobblers saw the crimson belt, 
And then prepared to fight; 

And on the boy, with flapping wings, 
They straightway did alight. 


The turkeys screamed, ‘‘Ca boodle boo! 
Ka wee! ka wee! ka wee!” 

And with a tlap the paper cap 
Was split in two or three. 


the soldier cried; 
Boo hoo! 


“Oh, help! oh, my!” 
“Oh, help! oh, my! 





| minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. 


| pils. 


Come help me out! Oh, mamma, come! | 


I don’t know what to do!”’ 


His mother came, and with a broom 
She put the birds to flight; 
But, ah, alas! the soldier boy 
Was in a sorry plight. 
-—— em 


THE STOLEN LUNCH. 


Poor little Peter! Do you see him at 
the schoolhouse pump? Oh, how he cries 
and howls! 

Yesterday a little girl named Mary 
Owens came to the teacher and said, “*Oh, 
Miss Ward, what shall Ido? This is the 
third day that some one has eaten up all 
my lunch. I have been watching and try 
ing to find out who can be the thief, 
it is of no use.”’ 

The poor child cried because she was so 
troubled at the loss of her dinner. 

‘‘Never mind, little Mary,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘Do as I tell you and we will 
catch the naughty child very soon.” 

So they said not a word more before 
the other scholars, and quietly laid their 
plan. Next morning the teacher brought 
a tempting doughnut and placed it in 
Mary’s lunch-basket. 

Just before the bell rang to dismiss the 
school at noon, the scholars heard a noise, 
and soon saw Peter standing by the well 
and working the pump-handle in a lively 
fashion. 

The doughnut had been filled with red 
pepper, and when poor Peter tasted it he 
knew he was found out. Oh, how it did 
burn! It seemed as if he could never get 
to the water. And worst of all, the boys 
and girls now came running to him, shout- 
ing and laughing at him with all their 
might. 

No doubt this will be the last time little 
Mary will lose her lunch. 


E. A. M. 





GOOD HEALTH 





And a good appetite go hand in hand. 
With the loss of appetite, the system can 
not long sustain itself. Thus the fortifi- 
cations of good health are broken down 
and the system is liable to attacks of 
disease. It is in such cases that the 
medicinal powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are clearly shown. Thousands who have 
taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla testify to its 
great merits as a purifier of the blood, its 
powers to restore and sharpen the appetite 
and promote a healthy action of the diges- 
tive organs. Thus itis, not what we say 
but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that 
tells the story and constitutes the strong- 
est recommendation that can be urged for 
any medicine. Why not take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now? 


FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 








Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors, stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 





But | 


| 


EDUCATIONAL. 





MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWArtTuHMoreE, 

PENN. Opened 9th month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nesth Fosnsyivanie St. 
’ . ‘ifteenth year. (pens 
Girls’ Classical School. sootember 22nd. 1306, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
Send for catalogue. 
PHEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 


| of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 


| child to be well born.” 


| 
| 





HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
PRENATAL CULTURE. 


MARRIAGE, 
MENT. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 

cial reference to the life and develop- 

ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 

course, and with or without stereopticon 


illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“the Rocky Mountain News’ 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), #%50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 


TO LET 


Hor the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES ... 


— AT— 


. . » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor.—— 

















The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 





Address 


‘GREENWOOD, (ASS. 


j 
| 





Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE the 


Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 


| to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 


For sale at Woman’s | 


| 


through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writi 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rey. CHARLES Beecuer Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” “* Redeemer and Kedeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of ‘The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” is a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” ‘Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud, 


Maria [itchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBRE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848, 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

“God's Image in Man’ “Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Natural Law ete Cloth 

$1.25 
Public Speaking and Reading 
A Treatise on Delivery according to the Prin- 

ciples of the New Elocution 
By E. N. Kirsy_ Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
in Harvard University and Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in Boston University Price $1.00 net 


lunched on 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION 

The Woman’s [Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law 


With practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations By HARRIETTE. R. 
SHATTUCK President of the Boston Political Class 
Cloth 75 cents by mail prepaid 

Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 

Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEtL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tunnet 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at ponsenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1g East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
Y ou P chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 


On one great continent, and its adjacent 
islands, the Anglo-Saxon race has obtained 
supremacy in the Southern Hemisphere. 
There women have attained or are fast 
attaining legal and political equality. In 
South Australia and New Zealand the 
victory is already achieved. Victoria and 
New South Wales are falling into line, 
and all the rest will soon follow. The 
Australian ballot will know no distinction 
of sex. 

We print this week several interesting 
editorials, which have lately appeared in 
the daily newspapers of Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, the capitals respect- 
ively of South Australia, Victoria and 
New South Wales. ‘These editorials all 
recognize and admit the successful opera- 
tion of woman suffrage in New Zealand 
and South Australia. They confidently 
anticipate its speedy adoption in all the 
other English speaking colonies south of 
the equator. 

Few people understand the immense 
size of the region thus undergoing trans- 
formation into a higher type of civiliza- 
tion than at present exists. Here is the 
list of English-speaking colonies of the 
Southern Hemisphere, with the area of 
each. In the aggregate they cover nearly 
three million square miles, 370 times the 
area of Massachusetts. 


Colonies. Square Miles. Capital. 
New South Wales 323.437 Sydney 
Victoria 85,198 Melbourne 
South Australia 760,000 Adelaide 

ueensland 678,600 Brisbane 

Jestern Australia 978.000 Perth 
‘Tasmania 26,245 Hobart Town 
New Zealand 102,000 Wellington 





Total, 2,956,450 

What adds to the prospective im- 
portance and value of the extension of 
woman suffrage over this vast domain, 
greater than all Europe, is that it extends 
from the temperate zone across the Tropic 
of Capricorn, almost to the equator. Our 
race will therein become acclimated to 
regions hitherto closed to civilization, but 
destined to become the garden of the 
world and the centre of human population 
and culture. This battle for a representa- 
tive government of the whole people irre- 
spective of sex, which Lucy Stone began 
in her brother's church in Gardner in 
1847, and which crossed the ocean to 
yreat Britain in the New York Tribune's 
report of the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1850, already encircles the 
globe. The practical application of the 
sublime principle of ‘‘the consent of the 
governed’ to women equally with men, is 
the mission of the English-speaking peo- 
ple. It will eventually be adopted by all 
nations, and will carry with it the moral re- 
generation of the race. Peace, temperance, 
and social purity will become dominant 
social forces when the aristocracy of sex 
gives place to a government of the whole 
people, women and men, on a plane of 
equality, 

“And the kindly earth shall slumber, 


Lapped in universal law.”’ 


H. B. B. 


> 


WASHINGTON CITY MISGOVERNED. 

In violation of the principle of represen- 
tative government, the men and women of 
the District of Columbia are all alike dis- 
franchised. Since 1878 the city has been 
governed despotically by three officials 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate. Notwithstanding 
the skill and taste displayed in the care of 
the fashionable and business thorough- 
fares, and very heavy taxation, a thickly 
populated square mile of territory is with- 
out a single schoolhouse, and two-thirds 
of the colored children and a great num- 
ber of white children cannot be enrolled 
for lack of seating accommodations. ‘‘The 
present unseated pupils above the first 
and second grades,’ the board of trustees 
say, “would fill five new buildings.” 
While the taxes levied in a single year, 
1893-4, were nearly four million dollars, 
and while miles of expensive pavement 
have been provided for the beautiful 
‘Northwest,’ it is said that ‘‘only four 
blocks from the door of the Capitol the 
iron curbs of sewer manholes stand eight 
inches above the centre of the rough un- 
paved streets. The poor, in the vicinity 
of swamps that should have been drained, 
die off like infected sheep, and thousands 
of children run idle in the streets, while 
their parents are helpless to save them 
from contact with vice. Capitalists secure 
attention, but the poor have none.’ If 


: | @ ‘ : ! 
ever woman suffrage was needed any-| that if he should change his mind, he 


where, it is to-day in Washington, D. C. 


If ever the evils of a paternal government | 


were apparent, it is in that heavily taxed 
and misgoverned city. H. B. B. 
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AUSTRALIA NEWS. 





Victoria—A bill entitled “‘An Act to 


Abolish Plural 


| of Members of the Legislative Aseembly,” 


passed its third reading in the Assembly 
in the Parliament at Melbourne, last 
December, but was thrown out by the 
Legislative Council. This Bill was intro- 


| duced by the Hon. M. Turner as a Govern- 





ment measure. A correspondent writing 
after the passing of the Bill in the Lower 
House, says, ‘*There is some doubt whether 
the Upper House will agree to the enfran- 
chisement of women, but the fact that a 
Women’s Suffrage Bill has been intro- 
duced by the Government, and passed 
three readings in the Assembly of a vast 
province like Victoria, indicates much 
progress of opinion.” 

New South Wales—A deputation com- 
posed of members of the Womanhood 
Suffrage League, and the Independent 
Order of Good Templars, waited on the 
Premier, Mr. Reid, on February 7, to 
urge the propriety of granting the fran- 
chise to women. Mr. Reid made a favor- 
able reply, but stated that he could not 
promise to introduce a measure next 
session. He would ask the Cabinet 
whether the subject should be taken up as 
a Government measure, and if not, if a 
member of the Cabinet could take up a 
Bill privately, and be allowed time to press 
it forward. 

South Australia—A general election, in 
which the newly enfranchised women 
will have had their first opportunity of 
recording their votes, will have taken 
place in South Australia before these 
pages are issued. The secretary of the 
Women’s Franchise League, Mrs. Mary 
Lee, writing early in February, says that 
many women who formerly held aloof 
from the agitation, were earnestly pre- 
paring for the coming contest. 

New Zealand—A recent bye-election in 
New Zealand has given further illustra- 
tion of the working of woman suffrage. 
The Lyttelton Times of February 15, ina 
leading article on ‘‘Women’s Influence in 
Electious,”’ says: 

The bye-election of Thursday last is 
more reliable as a criterion whereby to 
judge of the political influence of women 
voters than was the general election of 
1803, when the fair section of the electors 
were new to public affairs and were with- 
out organization. During the three years 
or so that have elapsed since the franchise 
was extended, the women of New Zealand 
have made progress in their political 
education, and have become more expert 
in electioneering tactics. So far as may 
be judged from the Christchurch election, 
the attitude of the women of New Zealand 
agrees very well with the predictions of 
those astute reasoners who held that the 
influence of women voters would be ex- 
erted on behalf of ‘good men,’ and in 
support of social legislation apart from 
ordinary party lines. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


In the class of one hundred students 
that graduated on May 2s, from the Kent 
College of Law, Chicago, were four 
women—Misses Grace Reed, J. Pyle 
Bowen, Jessie L. Davis, and Genevieve 
Melody. They have since been admitted 
to the Illinois bar. The Chicago Legal 
News of June 6 contains portraits and 
brief sketches of these bright young 
women. Miss Reed and Miss Melody are 
both Chicago girls, graduates of the high 
schools of that city, and teachers of sev- 
eral years’ experience. Miss Reed com- 
pleted the classical course in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and obtained the degree 
of A. B. About eighteen months ago she 
was made principal of the Calumet Avenue 
Grammar School, where she now is. Miss 
Melody took a course in the Lake Forest 
University, and is now teaching in one of 
the high schools of Chicago. She expects 
to enter upon the practise of law in that 
city. That is also the purpose of Miss 
Davis, a farmer girl, a graduate of the 
high school of Sterling, Ill., and a teacher. 

Miss Bowen is a Southern girl, whose 
home is in Houston, Texas. Her business 
has been the selling of real estate in the 
South. Finding that many of the ques- 
tions involved in her transactions could 
only be properly solved by a_ person 
learned in the law, she resolved to take a 
regular course ina law school. It is her 
intention to return to her home. 

Miss Mary A. Philbrook, New Jersey's 
first woman lawyer, who has recently 
taken up her abode in Jersey City, has 
requested Mayor Wanser to appoint her 
Assistant City Attorney. While there is 
no doubt of Miss Philbrook’s qualifica- 
tions, and a recent enactment of the 
Legislature gives the mayor the power of 
appointment, Mayor Wanser decided that 
the city’s interests at the present time do 
not require the services of an extra law- 
yer. The mayor has promised, however, 
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would consider Miss Philbrook’s applica- | 


tion. F. M. A. 
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A WOMAN'S PAPER. 





The Young Woman's Christian Associa- | 


tion of Scranton, Pa., has grown to such | 
an extent that its present rental quarters | 
are inadequate, and so the women of the | 
city are making an effort to provide it | 


with a new home. 
fund, it was decided to publish a news- 
paper on which all the editorial and re- 
portorial work should be done by women. 
Not a “woman's edition’ of one of the 
leading newspapers, but a woman's news- 
paper, separate and solely, for one day 
only. On May 14, Our Woman's Paper, 
appeared with thirty large pages filled 
with original work by women writers and 


To start a building | 


: ines se 
A Hebrew congregation of Philadelphia, | 


the Mickve Israel, has given the women | 
belonging to it votes in the management- 
of its affairs, and the result is said to be 
quite satisfactory, the ladies interesting 
themselves especially in the financia 
work of the society. r.M. A.” 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





The interests of women in college affairs 
are receiving much attention in Harper's 
Bazar. The issue of May 23 contained 


articles on ‘Barnard College,” by Anna 


| Talbot, president of the Association of 


with paying ‘‘ads’’ from business men. | 
. eS 


Among the topics treated were women in 
literature, history, fiction, art and music. 
College women wrote loyally of their 
respective alma maters. The story of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association of 
Scranton was told, also of the schools, 
kindergartens, churches, and philanthro- 
pies of the city. Much interesting loca] 
history was recalled, and valuable matter 
of a permanent character was added; the 
city and general news, editorials on current 
topics, and all that go to make up a good, 
all-round newspaper. We hope Our 
Woman's Paper yielded a_ profit com- 
mensurate to the hard work the women 
put into it. The editorial staff consisted 
of Miss Susan E. Dickinson, of the Scran- 
ton Truth, Mrs. C. B. Penman, Mrs. W. D. 
Kennedy, Mrs. H. J. Carr, and Mrs. L. M. 
Gates. Besides these each department 
had its editor, and a host of other women 
lent a hand. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





On last Sunday evening, June 7, as 
noted last week, Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, 
as pastor, and Rev. Lila Frost Sprague, as 
assistant pastor, were installed at the 
New South Church, Tremont and Camden 
Streets, Boston. Concerning this double 
installation the Boston Daily Transcript 
remarks: 


The installation of husband and wife as 
pastors of the New South Church is a 
noteworthy sign of the times. They are 
Westerners, of course. In regions where 
co-education prevails, it is not at all 
unusual for young people who have 
studied together to marry and work to- 
gether in their professions. Lawyers and 
doctors in couples are more usual than 
ministers, but these also prevail to a 
limited extent. The wife of Rev. Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, can preach a good ser- 
mon and ‘supply’ her husband’s pulpit 
very well in his absence, and has done so 
many times. There are a number of 
women preaching in the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches who are married 
to men in other professions. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sprague have already been 
co-pastors for several years in one of the 
Unitarian churches of San Francisco. 

In the Follen Church, East Lexington, 


Mass., Sunday afternoon, June 7, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe addressed a large 


audience upon ‘The Effect of Religious 
Thought Upon Life.”’ 

At the close of the Pacific Unitarian 
Conference in April last, a large congrega- 
tion gathered to witness the ordination of 
Mrs. Sarah Pratt Carr. Rev. Geo. B. 
Allen read the Scriptures, Mrs. Eliza T. 
Wilkes offered prayer, Rev. Nicolas Shultz 
offered the right hand of fellowship, and 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte made the ordina- 
tion address and charge. The ceremony 
was simple, but impressive. For some 
time past Mrs. Carr had been very promi- 
nent in missionary work at Lemoore, and 
her labors had resulted in the formation 
of the Unitarian Society there, of which 
she has become pastor. Mrs. Carr has 
been active in the woman suffrage work, 
the Woman’s Congress and other reforms. 

Rev. Miss Blanche A. Wright was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Universalist Church 
at Livermore Falls, Me., before a large 
congregation May 20, Rev. C. A. Hayden 
preaching the sermon. Rev. Miss Angell 
and Rev. Messrs. R. D. Towne and John 
Kimball assisted in the services. 

It was reported at the General Confer- 
ence, at Cleveland, O., that the women in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have in 
the past four years collected for foreign 
missions, $1,153,797; for home missions, 
$786,265. They have fifty-one deacon- 
esses’ homes, fifteen of which are in for- 
eign lands. These deaconesses work 
without salary, and have held 11,000 
meetings and have cared for 6,000 sick 
people. Mrs. Sarah H. Sawyer, editor of 
the Woman's Department of The Christian 
Soldier, published at Wilmore, Ky., in 
the interests of the M. E. Church, South, 
mentions these facts and pointedly re- 
marks: 

Rev. J. M. Buckley said not one word 
in objection to the women collecting this 
money or doing this work, but he is very 
much in earnest in his desire to save them 
from the laborious task of “‘sitting in the 
conference.” 





Nathan Meyer, and **The Women’s College 
Alumnw Associations,” by Carolyn Hal- 
sted. These articles are illustrated by 
portraits of Miss Emily James Smith, 
dean of Barnard College: Miss Marion 


Collegiate Alumnw; Mrs. John A. Collier, | 
president of the New York branch; Mrs. 
Moses Smith, president of the National | 
Mt. Holyoke Alumnw; Mrs. John H. Wes- | 
cott, president of 





Bryn-Mawr Alumne; | 
Miss Georgia M. Penfield, president of 
Evelyn College Alumnz; Miss Anna Hen- 
beck, president of the Alumnw Associa- 
tion of the woman’s college at Baltimore; 
Miss Elizabeth L. Cheever, president of 
Smith Alumnae; and Mrs. Wm. C, Adams, 
president of the New York branch of the 
Smith Alumnz Association. 


An account of ‘Vassar College,’ by 
Anna E, P. Searing, appears in the Bazar 
of May 30, illustrated with portraits of 
Achsah M. Ely, A. B., professor of mathe 
matics at Vassar, and of Mary W. Whit- 
ney, A. M., professor of astronomy. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of the 
College for Women of the Western Reserve 
University, contributes a practical article | 
on “The College and the Home,”’ to the 
Bazar of June 6. President Thwing holds 
that what the young college woman shall 
do with her strength and time, and to 
what use she shall put her education 
‘are questions to be settled upon the same 
basis that a young man of scholarly con- 
ditions would settle them upon. In gen- 
eral, let woman do whatsoever she is best 
fitted to do. Let absolute freedom of 
choice be hers.”’ He enumerates law, 
medicine, ministry, editorship, architect- 
ure and teaching as professions wherein 
college education can well be applied. 
The two great problems of the home— 
coéperative housekeeping and child devel- 
opment—are fields in which the college- 
bred woman is specially qualified to ren- 
der high service. Missionary, social, and 
philanthropic movements afford work for 
which he thinks woman is well fitted. In 
regard to the mother of young children, 
he repeats what all thoughtful, conscien- 
tious women know, that ‘it will usually 
be wisest for her, for years at least, to 
find her field of service and her throne in 
the home.”’ Finally, to one who remem- 
bers the prophecies of evil uttered only a 
quarter of a century ago in regard to the 
higher education of women, this declara- 
tion from a college president is significant: 
‘‘No woman in America is so well fitted at 
once to be mistress of the home and faith- 
ful in performing the larger duties to 
humanity as the woman who is the gradu- 


’ 


ate of the American college.’ —F. M. A. 
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A TEMPEST IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Last week we noted the petitions of many 
thousand women which, in disregard of 
immemorial precedent, were exhibited in 


Westminster Hall, in England. By do- 
ing so the ladies have succeeded in 


raising one of the prettiest little tea- 
cup storms ever known in the House of 
Commons. Members have come to value 
their right of exclusive entry to West 
minster Hall—which only dates from 
dynamite days—at a very high rate; and 
there was much offence among the stick- 
lers when they found a sort of political 
bazaar set up in the corner of West- 
minster Hall, which every member going 
that way had to pass on entering the 
House. The first rebel was Mr. James 
Lowther, who wanted to know by what 
right this trespass was committed. Was 
it by permission of the Home Secretary? 
A statement to that effect was issued by 
the ladies, but the Home Secretary utterly 
denied the soft impeachment. Some 
authorities—he did not know who they 
were—had permitted the appeal to be 
placed there, and he had simply ordered 
his police to look after it. Mr. Bowles 
followed the lead of Mr. James Lowther 
with yet more pressing questions. Was 
there not a Standing Order passed every 
session against ‘‘disorder’’ in Westminster 
Hall? Yes, there was, said the Speaker, 
but he could not see any disorder in this 
appeal. But was there not an equally 
strong prohibition against ‘‘annoyance?” 
Yes, there was, said the Speaker with 
equal blandness, but where was the an- 
noyance? At last these churlish voices 
were beaten down by this steady dis- 
couragement until they ceased altogether, 
and the opposition to the ladies’ innova- 
tion wholly subsided. True is it that pluck 
and persistence conquer precedent. 





| position. 


| when we were voteless.”’ 


NEW SOUTH WALES 





(Continued from First Page.) 


| act as pilot, or even, if the cares of ma. 


ternity and womanhvod claim her, 


“Sie , as 
member of Parliament, or in any other po- 
sition requiring physical strength and 


regular attendance. Yet she practically 
demands to “boss” the whole situation 
and insists that weak kneed and trembling 
premiers, anxious for their own sakes to 
conciliate her, should legislate exclusively 
for her, and against the men who defend 
the State and pay the taxes. Feminine 
inconsistency can hardly further go! 

The Barrier Miner, N.S. W.. on the other 
hand, compliments the action of the women 
of South Australia, and says: 


In all the circumstances it is remarkable 
that there should be prospects of no 
greater change in the personnel of the 
South Australian Assembly: Consider the 
Here (according to a recent 
return) are 157,307 people on the rolls, 
Last election there were only 73,023. This 
time 59,066 people who certainly never 
voted before—they being hitherto ‘mere 
women’’—will be entitled to vote now. 
It is suggested that, notwithstanding this, 
there will be fewer new faces than usual 
in the Assembly. Do South Australian 
males recognize what this signifies? Do 
they realize that it is the completest vote 
of confidence in them that could be 
passed? The women seem about to say: 
**You men have done very well. We will 
select the same men that you selected 
Of course, the 
males may be disappointed. Women may 
prove themselves deceivers. But, mean- 
time, the probability is that they will 
bestow upon the male electors of the past 
the highest compliment in their power, by 
reélecting their representatives. : 

The Singleton Argus, N.S. W., of Feb, 
19, says: 

The well-known advocate of woman's 
suffrage, Mr. W. T. Glover, has visited 
Singleton, and on Friday evening last 
lectured in the Elite Hall on ‘*Women’s 
Franchise,” the chair being taken by the 
Rev. J. Beale, who, in a few well-chosen 
remarks, introduced the lecturer. 

Mr. Glover than gave his actual experi- 
ence of women’s franchise as he had seen 
it at work in New Zealand, where it had 
shown great benefits conferred upon soci- 
ety. Those opposed to it, who had predict- 
ed all kinds of things as its consequence, 
might just remember what Mr. Reeves, 
the Agent-General for New Zealand, has 
said. Never had there been a better elec- 
tion in New Zealand than when men and 
women voted together and went home 
together, and the former did not stay for 
a drink on the road. The Parliament of 
New Zealand was a prohibition one, largely 
owing to the influence of women having 
the suffrage. Mr. Glover defended the 
career of Mrs, Yates as Mayor of One- 
hunga, and defied any one to put a finger 
on one act or thing she did which was 
beneath the dignity of a woman. He 
characterized the agitation for women’s 
franchise in New South Wales as only just 
begun. 


-_- 


VICTORIA. 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE IN VICTORIA. 

The annual meeting of the Victorian 
Women’s Franchise League was held at 
Melbourne, March 31. Dr. G. A. Syme, 
the president, occupied the chair. The 
report described the work of the year, 
and stated that the great work of the 
league now is to get a petition prepared 
for presentation to the Legislative Council, 
and that 500 persons were now at work 
procuring signatures. The balance sheet 
showed a credit balance. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year then took 
place. Mr. F, J. Sincock, who has been 
secretary for the past two years, was 
elected vice-president. 





OFFICERS. 

President, Dr. G. A. Syme; vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. Charles Strong, L.L.D., Rev. Dr. 
Bevan, Mrs. Lowe, Mr. John Koss, Mr. F. J. 
Sincock; treasurer, Mr. George Davies: sec- 
retaries, Mrs. Emily Jackson, Mrs. Howie; 
council, Mrs. 8. Howie, Miss Lawes, Mrs. 
Fryer, Mrs. Langdale, Mrs. Burdett, Mrs. 
Leckie, Mrs. Wrixon, Mrs. Press, Mrs. Rob- 
inson, Messrs. Marshall Lyle, H. Leonard, 
John Vale, R. W. Hooke, Martin, Hanna, 
Jas. Chesters, Peacock, H. Moore and Wil- 
mott. 

A public meeting was then held. The 
president urged the mental equality of 
women with men, and contended that 
women would acquire a moral benefit 
when accorded a higher status. The right 
to take part in politics would not involve 
any physical degeneration among women. 
The civilization of any State was judged 
by the position assigned to its women. 
Mrs. Lowe moved: 

That in the opinion of this meeting women 
ought to have the same right to vote for the 
election of members of Parliament as men 
have, and that there should be no delay iD 
effecting the needful alteration in the law. 

Mrs. Lowe said : 

In orchestra or choir, trebles were as 
necessary as basses, and male and female 
views of all questions were equally neces- 
sary to the complete expression of the 
national sense. 

Mr. John Ramsay seconded the motion. 
He pointed out that the marriage rate in 
Victoria was decreasing; altered economic 
conditions had placed women in a differ- 
ent sphere from that occupied by them in 
the time of our ancestors, so that they had 
to go into numerous occupations. The 
last census showed that 40 per cent. of 
the women of Victoria had no husbands; 
there were 114,000 women in Victoria 
working for their living, and returned as 
“‘breadwinners;” 29 per cent. of women 
twenty years old and upwards were earning 
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heir own lis ing. There were 29,000 women 
eal in industrial pursuits — 10,000 
pa in professional occupations; 854 in 
The Railway department; 409 in the Postal 
Aen 2000 in the Education depart- 
at and 10,800 in agricultural pursuits. 
oh were taking part in the industrial 
life of the community, and adding to its 
wealth, and yet they were denied political 


ig wy, D. Flynn moved as an amend- 
t the insertion of a declaration that it 
esirable the suffrage should be 
conceded to women, because it would not 
tend to national welfare. He declared 
that Melbourne medical experts, equally 
le as the chairman, were of opinion 
that the franchise would induce physical 
degeneration among women. rhe ulti- 
mate appeal was to physical force, and as 
women were not constituted to take part 
jin physical strife they should not be 
granted political power, 

Mr, Benson and Mr. 8, 
ported the motion. ; ; 

The Rev. Dr. Bevan, in supporting the 
motion, took up the physical argument as 
the only one requiring any attention, and 
pointed out that we were not living in a 
savage condition. Our appeal was not to 
prute force or to the sword, but to intel- 
and reason. The physical argu- 


men 
js not d 


reliab 


Mauger sup- 


ligence 
ment p 
physical 
and yet 
oply sec 
tional li 

chise. 
a of Dr, Bevan were fre- 
quently interrupted by grossly personal 


ly incapacitated for bearing arms, 
were not disfranchised. We could 


fe when we granted women the 


inter) r ‘ 
of the amendment, which severely strained 


the patience of the meeting. ; 

Mr. Brake, M. L. A., announced his ad- 
herence to the women’s franchise move- 
ment, which he had supported in Parlia- 
ment and advocated before he got there. 

The amendment was rejected and the 
motion carried by a large majority. Votes 
of thanks to the speakers closed the meet- 
ing, and in the course of the remarks it 
was observed that if anything were 
wanted to strengthen the cause of the 
women’s franchise it would be found in 
the misbehavior of the one or two men 
who had interrupted the proceedings. 

The Melbourne Age, of April 1, 1896, 
says: 

The opponents of woman suffrage are 


clearly giving up the contest. If we 
may judge from the annual report of the 


Woman’s Franchise League, the enemies | 


roved too much, a8 many men were | 


ure the full development of na- | 


| 


iectiuns from one of the supporters | 





of the adult vote are now confined to a few 


illiterate Yarra Bank orators, and to those 
of the Legislative Council. The free and 
independent electors whose snug habitat 
on a winter’s night is the wharf boiler, 
join with Mr. Fitzgerald in sending to 
Hades, or worse, the Woman's Suffrage 
Bill, which the people have demanded at 
the ballot-box, and which the Legislative 
Assembly has passed in its second reading 
without a division. The latest opponents 
of the principle deny woman her fran- 
chise lest she might suffer ‘‘physical de- 
generation’’ by it, on the supposition that 
the act of depositing a ballot paper has a 
tendency to foreshorten the limbs, induce 
a stoop, or spoil a Grecian bend or an 
“Alexandra limp.’ And, as Dogberry 
would say of his fellow genius, this is 
“very tolerable and not to be endured.” 

The old-fashioned fogies, to whom 
everything is heretical unless they can find 
clear proof that it was regularly done by 
their grandfathers, have, as we see, given 
over the battle so far as argument is con- 
cerned, They sometimes tell us, in the 
words of Mrs. Lynn Linton, that ‘the 
cradle lies across the door of the polling 
booth, that bars the way into the Senate.” 
But in that case, one is prompted to ask 
how the gracious lady who fills the great- 
est throne ever raised on earth has done 
80 for fifty-nine years, as maid, wife, 
mother and widow? ‘The cradle was cer- 
tainly in pretty frequent request in Buck- 
ingham Palace; and yet, if we may believe 
contemporary history, Queen Victoria has 
been a pretty active sovereign, playing 
anything but the puppet amongst nearly a 
score of premiers. If the cradle has never 
barred the steps to a throne, we may smile 
at the idea of its blocking the doorway of 
the polling booth. 

Besides, there are a few facts about this 
same suffrage of the women that run a 
little counter to the theories of the politi- 
cal old women who take Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton as their gospel writer. At the last 
general election in New Zealand there 
Were 109,461 female voters on the roll, 
and of these no fewer than 90,290 went up 
to the polls and voted, in spite of the 
cradle barring the door; and it may com- 
fort our Melbourne Dogberry to know 
that so far there are no accounts of physi- 
cal deterioration from the women of 
Maoriland. Yet this proportion of women 
Who voted to those on the roll is far greater 
than the percentage of male electors who 
exercise their franchise. When people 
tells us that women do not want the 
franchise they might just as well explain 
away this trifling fact tothe contrary. Of 
Course people like Mr. G. D. Carter, who 
boast that they like to keep women stupid, 
are not likely to be reconciled by any 
Considerations such as these. The mem- 
ber from Melbourne says that woman’s 
chief charm is her want of reasoning 
Power when she says a thing is so ‘“be- 
Cause itis.’ This is very intelligible in a 
Member of the “stupid party,”’ though it 
's not frequently confessed so candidly as 
lr. Carter admitted the fact in Parlia- 
ment. But the world has long since out- 
Srown this favorite Tory notion that 
Woman must be stupid in order to be 
agreeable. The notion that a woman would 
°se her womanliness in drawing a pencil 
“ver a ballot paper is an idea that is fit- 
igiy classed with the lumber of antique 
idiocy, Why, look around the world and 
‘ee what women are doing. 





In Great | 


the Legislature. 
ers elect women on boards of education. 
In Sweden, as in England, women vote 
for all elective offices, save Parliament 
alone. 
for school elections. In Ireland women 
vote for harbor board elections, poor law 
guardians, and in Belfast for municipal 
officers. Even in Russia—autocratic and 
semi-barbaric Russia, as we are wont to 
consider it—women householders vote for 
all elective officers on all local matters. 
In Finland the same. In Austria-Hun- 


gary they do the same by proxy; and, | 


strange to say, in none of these cases have 
the cradles been found to bar the doors, 
any more that it was a hindrance to the 
Empress of India and the Queen of Great 
Britain. 

The list may easily be extended. In 
Croatia and Dalmatia women vote in local 
elections. In Italy widows vote for Par- 
liament. In India women vote in munici- 
pal elections, at least in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Inthe Cape Colony woman regu- 
larly votes at all municipal elections; and 
we know what she has done in New Zealand 
and South Australia. The woman fran- 
chise obtains fully in leeland, the Isle of 
Man, and Piteairn Island. Canada and the 
Northwest Territories give to women the 
municipal franchise just as Vietoria does; 
and in the United States no fewer than 
twenty-eight States and territories have 
given some form of franchise to women. 
In Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dako- 
ta, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin women 
enjoy and exercise the school suffrage. 
In Arkansas and Missouri woman votes on 
liquor licenses. In Kansas she has a 
municipal vote. In Montana she votes on 
all local taxation. In New York and 
in Pennsylvania women have voted in 
school and local government. In Wyom- 
ing, as everyone knows, they have voted 
for Parliament ever since 1869. And yet 
there are so far no accounts of any abnor- 
mal distortion of the bodies of the Wyom- 
ing ladies. All the Australian colonies 
have long since given women the municipal 
vote, and two of them have conferred the 
Parliamentary franchise. In the face of 
these world-wide facts, therefore, it is a 
little late to plead that a woman who votes 
loses her womanliness. Why, some of the 
foremost women in England have under- 
taken the special duties of election touts 
for their party leaders, and some of them 
are said to have evinced a cleverness that 
was the envy of Mr. Schnadhorst himself. 

The woman vote can be delayed awhile 
here by the stupidity of a House that is 
making itself a byword for all that is 
obsolete in thought and michievous in ob- 
struction; but that is scarcely an unmixed 
evil. For in a community where nine- 
tenths of the thinking people have been 
educated to the adult franchise, these acts 
of mere blind obstruction in a politically 
besotted Chamber are very likely to hasten 
the day of the ending or mending of that 
effete body. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Dora Regnier, of Wamego, has 
been awarded first prize in the first an- 
nual contest of the Kansas High School 
Oratorical Association. The Association 
includes the schools of Topeka, Leaven- 
worth, Wamego, and Ottawa. The con- 
test was held in Ottawa. A thousand 
Wamego people, with band and torches, 
met Miss Regnier at the train when she 
returned home. 

The first intercollegiate contest in Welles 
ley College was the tennis match played 
recently between Wellesley aud Radcliffe. 
Miss C. Humphreys, Radcliffe, ’98, won, 
and, amid cheering on both sides, was pre- 
sented with a banner bearing the names 
of the two colleges on red and blue back- 
grounds, ani also a huge bunch of crim- 
son carnations. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., enjoys 
the distinction of being the first among 
the Western women’s colleges to give a 
Greek play, and the first in the United 
States, with the exception of Vassar, to 
give a play in the original tongue. Pro- 
fessor Wright of the Greek chair of Beloit 
College, and other prominent educators, 
who were present, expressed great delight 
at the scholarly performance, and the dis- 
tinct and correct enunciation of the Greek 
syllables by the young ladies. Selections 
from the ‘‘Medea”’ of Euripides were given. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
has a Canoe Club Not long since the 
crew of one canoe saved a man from 
drowning. A canoe containing two men 
capsized; one man swam ashore; the 
other, who could not swim, was rescued 
by the young women. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Ia., organized a year 
ago, has a membership of five hundred, 
and the gymnasium classes have twojhun- 
dred and forty enrolled. One of the spe- 
cial features of the Association is the 
noon lunch, which is partaken of by over 
a hundred business women every day. 

During the great fire in Cripple Creek, 
Col., Miss Rose Murray and Miss Josie 
Kneeland saved a large amount of prop- 
erty from the fire which threatened the 
Masonic Temple. They were stenogra- 
phers in a law office in the Temple, and 
were working at the typewriters when a 
large hotel across the street caught fire. 
They began, with the men in the office, to 
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rescue to fight the flames, and the 


| 
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young ladies were left to carry on the | 


and Kneeland started loading books from 


of veteran firemen. The plate-glass win- 


Securing a wagon, Misses Murray | 


dows on the Second Street side of the | 


Temple were shattered by an explosion of 
dynamite near by,and smoke rolled into the 


room where the young ladies were engage 1 | 


in saving property. The intense heat finally 
drove them away, but most of the valu- 
able contents of the offices had been saved 
when the fire that had started in the win- 
dows of the Temple was extinguished and 
the building saved. As thieves and van- 
dats swarmed over the endangered district, 
the two young women armed themselves 
with revolvers, stood guard all night and 
protected the Temple. FOM, A. 


dial 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JuNrE 9, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The annual meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League took place 
on Thursday evening, June 4, at No. 4 
Lexington Avenue. On account of the 
warm evening, and the absence of many 
members from the city, the attendance 
was not large. The annual reports of the 
various ofticers were read and approved. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell de- 
livered an address on ‘Retrospect and 
Prospect.” She gave many interesting 
reminiscences of the early days of the 
movement, and contrasted the present 
hopeful conditions with the darkness of 
the long ago. Mr. Samuel C. Blackwell 
followed with some words of encourage- 
ment. Votes of thanks were given to Mrs. 
Blackwell for her address, to Mrs. Lovell 
for her hospitality to the League, and to 
Mrs. Dewey for her efficient management 
of the entertainment. 

The list of officers elected for the year 
is as follows: 

President, Lillie Devereux Blake, 210 Cen- 
tral Park South. 

Vice- Presidents, Theodosia C. Goss, 97 
Varick Street; Esther Herrman, 5% West 
‘ith Street; Harriette A. Keatinge, M. D., 
1:4} West 48th Street; Martha R. Bishop, 142 
East 18th Street. 


Recording Secretary, Winifred E. Judge, 4 


20 West ‘Mth Street. 

Corresponding Secretary, Carrie F. Lovell, 
4 Lexington Ave. 

Treasurer, Emilie S. Van Biel, ‘4) Gram- 
marcy Park. 

Chairman Executive Committee, Theresa 

sarcalow, 141 West ‘Mth St. 

Organizer, Harriette A. Keyser, 252 West 
Mth Street. 

Thursday of last week was a remarkable 
one in the annals of the women lawyers 
of this city. On that day the commence- 
ment exercises of the University Law 
School took place in Carnegie Hall. One 
hundred and forty students were grad- 
uated, and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. Among these were six women. 
Among the nine persons receiving the 
degree of Master of Laws was one woman 
~Miss Hetherington Haggerty—who has 
recently been appointed a lecturer to the 
university law class for women. Among 
the women who were created Bachelors of 
Laws was Miss Florence Lauterbach, a 
daughter of Mr. Edward Lauterbach. On 
the same day, Miss Rosalie Loew,a lawyer of 
whom mention was already been made, won 
a suit before Justice McKean in the York- 
ville Police Court. It was a case of 
attempted ejection of a lodger, but Miss 
Loew proved that her client had paid his 
rent for the month of May, and claimed 
that the acceptance of this money estab- 
lished his right to remain another year, 
and the judge decided the point to be well 
taken. On the same day Miss Nellie Stan- 
leyetta Titus, who has been practising 
law for a few years, was married. The 
bridegroom was Mr. Edgar S. Werner, 
editor and publisher of Werner's Maga- 
zine. 

Another legal decision on the point of a 
wife’s obedience to her husband marks the 
constant gain in the belief of woman’s 
equality in the marriage relation. Mr. 
Sirmont Sterne ordered a French gover- 
ness out of the house against his wife’s 
wishes; thereupon she left him and sued 
for aseparation. Judge Gildersleeve de- 
cided that the husband was in the wrong. 
Mr. Sterne appealed the case to the 
Appellate Court. Justice Williams sus. 
tained Judge Gildersleeve. The decision 
said: 

While in a legal sense the husband is 
the head of the family and has the right 
to rule the household and compel his wife 
as well as his children to obey him, and to 
submit to his dictation in the details of 
the management of the house and ser- 
vants, still the practical view of the 
marital relations usually is that, within her 
peculiar sphere, the home, the wife should 
have her own way and be allowed to man- 
age and control the details of housekeep- 
ing and servants. An intelligent woman 
should certainly not be subjected in the 
presence of servants and guests to humilia- 
tion and ill-treatment by her husband, by 
the offensive assertion that he is master 
and she must in all things obey him. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


J. Suerarp Dor, husband of Mary L. 
Doe, the first president of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association, passed from 
this life at De Land, Fla., on the morning 
of May 1, 1886, 

Mr. Doe was a charter member of the 
Bay City Equal Suffrage Association. He 
was born Oct. I, 1825, in Waterford, Erie 
County, Pa. When but a lad he became 
a convert to the belief in what was then 
called ‘‘woman’s rights,” by hearing Abby 
Kelly speak to the students in the old 
Waterford Academy. His favorite argu 
ment on the subject was taken from the 
Bible account of the creation of man: 

And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness, and let them 
have dominion. So God created man in 
his own image, male and female created 
he them, and said unto them, have do- 
minion. 

While living in Pennsylvania he was 
interested in the suffrage movement in 
that State, and particularly so in changes 
in the laws making them more favorable 
to women. He was proud of the organ- 
ization and success of the Michigan Equal 
Suffrage Association. He has been in 
failing health for several years, and went 
to Florida for the advantages of the cli- 
mate, which seemed to greatly benetit 
him. But, while apparently recovering 
from the lung trouble which had fastened 
upon him, he was attacked by an insidious 
heart difficulty which proved fatal, and 
he suddenly passed away, at the home of 
his daughter in De Land, out of the 
shadows of earth into the sunlight of the 





larger life. M. 8. R. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, who 
has passed the winter in Boston, has 
opened her house at Newburyport, and a 
few days ago entertained at luncheon on 
her lawn the Cambridge Woman’s Club, 
which passed a part of the day in visiting 
historical landmarks. 

The Lend-a-Hand Hospital is to be 
aided by a strawberry festival at 37 Wil- 
liams Street, Roxbury, June 16, from 2:30 
to 9:30 P. M. Admission free. This 
work is endorsed by Rev. E. E. Hale, Mrs. 
Wm. A. Bancroft, Mrs. A. C. Wellington, 
and other prominent people. 


The all-conquering bicycle has invaded 
Japan, and is now a familiar sight in the 
land of the jinrikisha. The Europeans 
take to it kindly, and the little brown 
men and women are equally enthusiastic. 
The government has equipped many of its 
postmen with roadsters, especially those 
who deliver mail in the suburbs or in the 
country districts. 

Germany is claiming that she has pro- 
duced a Deutsche Sappho in the person of 
Johanna Ambrosius, a peasant, who has 
spent her life amid the poorest surround- 
ings. A year or so ago her poems were 
edited by a friendly professor, and already 
they have gone through fifteen editions, 
making her famous among her country- 
men at least. Roberts Brothers have in 
press the ‘‘Poems of Johanna Ambrosius,”’ 
translated from the German. 

-_- 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
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Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 


the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 
W@W 162 Tremont Street. 








| by the heliotype process. This portrait 


the proprietors of Tuk WomAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 


1. For cash, on receipt of . $1.00. 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 





receipt of a ae $1.50, 
THE TIME FOR BUILDING 
Up the system is at this season. The cold 


weather has made unusual drains upon 
the vital forces. The blood has become 
impoverished and impure, and all the 
functions of the body suffer in conse- 
quence. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great 
builder, because it is the One True Blood 
Purifier and nerve tonic. 


Hoop’s PILts become the favorite 
cathartic with all who use them. All 
druggists. 25c. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B 1 remont St. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at a 





Commencing June 15, 


Falka. 


Balc., agc., Orch., soc. 

2sc.. for every seat in 
the house. 

ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
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Houghton 
& Dutton 
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Shirt 
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Sets. 
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To show that we are head- 
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quarters on jewelry we offer this 
Sterling Silver Set, which can- 
not be duplicated in this city 
for 50¢., at 


25c."*" 


Ladies’ Leather 


BELTS. 


We have closed out the stock 
of a large belt manufacturer, and 
shall offer his entire assortment 





at one price. 


| Oc. Each. 


These range in value from 
25c. to 50c. each and are all 
this season’s styles. 
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ROCK-A-BYE. 





Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
The daytime is going away with the sun, 
And the stars are shining out one by one, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
The sleepy flowers are shutting their eyes, 
As they nod in the field where the cold dew 
lies 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 


Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
Wee robin is putting her birdlings to bed, 
In a nest with a curtain of leaves overhead, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
Sweet is the song little mother-bird sings, 
As she cuddles her babies under her wings, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 


Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
The blossoms may sleep in their meadows 
green, 
With the stars up above and the sky between, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
And the birdies may sleep in their tree-top 
nest, 
But for a tired baby a bed is the best, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 
—(rood Housekeeping. 





—— 


IN THE WOOD. 





Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your mood. 


Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at midday standeth Night, 
Signing Toil's release. 


All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 


Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls, 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 

Take me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 


=-_-- 


THE DIFFERENCE. 





BY GERTRUDE M. CANNON, 





Beauty lies within ourselves, 
After all, they say; 

And, be sure, the happy heart 
Makes the happy day. 


In a cool and shady garden 
Phyllis sat. The roses’ scent 
Fanned a face whereon were written 
Restlessness and discontent. 
Lilies nodded, bluebells tinkled, 
Birds sang sweetly in the trees ; 
Merry talk and joyous laughter 
Sounded on thfe summer breeze. 
“Oh,” sighed Phyllis, ‘I am stifling.” 
And she raised her pretty head. 
“Tam sure ‘tis going to shower— 
What a horrid day!" she said. 


In a warm and dusty city 
Janey, pinched and wan and white, 
Leaned against a heated building, 
Longing for the cool of night. 
Suddenly she spied a tloweret, 
Pale and slender, at her feet. 
“Oh!” she cried, and stooped to pluck it; 
Looking up in rapture sweet. 
Through the crowded house-tops, Janey 
Caught a glimpse of blue o’erhead ; 
And she kissed the little posey— 
“What a lovely day!’ she said. 


Beauty lies within ourselves, 
After all, they say; 
And the glad and happy heart 
Makes the happy day. 
—NSt. Nicholas. 
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THE WILLOUGHBY BABY. 








BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Mrs. Willoughby had been married five 
years? Oh, heavens! Was it only tive 
years? Five lifetimes! All the lifetime 
there was. And to think of having wasted 
one’s only chance for happiness in any 
lifetime! She sat looking across the dinner- 
table at Mr. Willoughby—at Mr. Willough- 
by, who, of course, had also been married 
five years. Five years? An eternity— 
one long reach of despair. How a man 
will rush headlong on his fate, lured by a 
lovely face, a gracious manner! Just so 
the heroes of old legends were lured by 
smiling treachery into black abysses. Just 
so— But what was the use? He was 
married to Mrs. Willoughby, and that 
was all there was about it; and a man 
must bear his lot like a man. 

This is the way these two young fools 
played with their happiness. 

But it did make one a trifle nervous to 
have a person looking across the flowers 
and fruit and tinger-glasses as if she saw 
through him into space and nothingness. 
To add to the misery, the servants had 
just left the room, and while they were 
present a show of decency had to be kept 
up. 

Mrs. Willoughby put both her elbows on 
the table, and, supporting her chin on the 
tips of her folded fingers, continued her 
stare in a manner that might not have 





they had been wont to glance when he 
first knew them! 

“Very well, sir,’ said presently the 
voice that neither anger nor ill-will could 
rob of its music, and yet whose very 
music was becoming detestable to him, 
‘**you can insult me by ignoring me before 
my servants—oh, [ know they are not 
mine; you needn’t take the trouble of 
pointing it out. I know very well what 
your thoughts are. Everything is yours, 
of course; you are absolute master. Every- 
thing is your property or your slave— 
everything, that is to say, except your 
wife, and I can assure you she is no one’s 
slave, and the power doesn’t exist that 
can force her to be, and you needn’t—”’ 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Caroline, what are 
you talking about? Who wishes you to 
be a slave?” 

“Youdo. You—” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Willoughby, his 
tone unable to express a fraction of his 
disdain. 

“You tell me—although the relations 
between us are utterly and entirely formal 
—that I sha’n’t do this, and I shall do 
that—”’ 

‘*T only tell you that while you are my 
wife, wearing my name, living under my 
roof—” 

“Goodness knows I don’t wish to live 
under your roof,”’ 

Mr. Willoughby paused a moment, 
glanced at her, and glanced away. It was 
quite impossible to tell her she had no 
other roof to live under. 

“O yes,’ she cried. ‘It is the hand- 
somest sort of a roof, I know; ‘with pic- 
tures set on all the piers, and great big 
cut-glass chandeliers.’*’ And she gazed 
at the old Smibert and Copley panels of 
the Willoughby ancestors. ‘‘But there 
are better roofs with only the boughs of a 
forest.”’ 

“There are,’ said Mr, Willoughby, 
gravely. ‘But I don’t know what that 
has to do with the question as to whether 
I will allow—whether I will submit to 
have my wife take a part in theatricals in- 
volving undue familiarity with a man 
whom I shall be obliged to forbid my 
house, anda woman of whom I thoroughly 
disapprove.” 

“Under what obligations I am for your 
care of my morals!” 

“If you persist in your present career it 
will be apparent that they need care,” he 
said, calmly. 

**Neetl care! Am I to understand that 
you are threatening me with an insane 
asylum?” she cried, her eyes flashing. 

‘Understand what you please,” he said, 
rising. And he left the room. 

“Oh! she exclaimed, throwing up her 
arms with a tragic gesture, “to be bound 
to the body of this death!’ 

“You'd orter seen her,”’ 
afterward, to the cook. 

‘‘She’s a-worriting the master to death,”’ 
said Sykes. 

‘He'll be doing his share,’’ grumbled 
the cook, who was a married woman her- 
self. 

“IT seen her through the crack of the 
door,’ said Susan, ‘‘And it’s my opinying 
she’s just a-practising for them theatricals 
of hers, and that’s all.” 

They were very gloomy theatricals, 
Susan might have thought, had she looked 
through a crack of the drawing-room 
door, and seen her mistress sitting on a 
low chair, bent forward, and gazing into 
the fallen fire as if it were the ashes of all 
her hopes. Even Mr. Willoughby, coming 
into the room on some errand, felt a spasm 
of pity for her—the pretty creature, the 
rose on whose cheek, the light in whose 
dark-lashed brown eyes, the glitter of 
whose smile, he had once thought com- 
passed all the charm of womankind. She 
looked up and straightened herself, and 
caught his glance and resented it. 

‘Jailers are not required to pity their 
prisoners,” said she, loftily. 

‘Possibly we are both prisoners,” he 
answered her. 

‘Tam perfectly willing to set you free, 
she cried, springing to her feet. ‘You 
are at liberty to apply for a divorce any 
day you will.” 

“You know that 
from my intention.’ 

How masterful he looked as he stood 
there, with the glitter in his gray eye and 
the glow on his white and angry face! 

“It is quite within mine!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Yon would not succeed in obtaining 
one. I shall feel obliged to dispute every 
step of the way. You are well aware not 
only that I disbelieve absolutely in di- 
vorce, but that I will not have the stain of 
such proceedings on my name or on the 
honor of my family.” 

“The honor of your family!’ she cried, 
bitterly. ‘‘Let me tell you, sir, since the 
honor of your family is of so much more 
weight than the happiness of a woman, 
that I will drag it through every court in 
the county, if it is necessary for me, in 


” 


said Susan, 


” 


nothing is further 


been insolence, if there had been anything | order to be free—" 


worse you could have called it. Mr. 


“Tut! said Mr. Willoughby, turning on 


Willoughby sipped his coffee slowly, con- | jis heel, 


scious of the eyes. How softly and meekly | 





And just at that moment a resounding 





peal of the bell rang through the house, 
and before Mr. Willoughby had had time 
to leave the room, Sykes was there with 
something—a basket, a bundle, a—a baby 
—lying across his arms, just as the person 
ringing the bell had laid it there; his face 
purple, and his arms shaking so that, 
whatever it was, if Mr. Willoughby had 
not caught it, it would have fallen to the 
floor. As it was, in the shaking and 
slipping and righting, the wrapping was 
so disarranged that the movement pulled 
it away; and it was really a baby, a 
splendid great rosy child, that opened a 
pair of luminous eyes, and winked and 
blinked and held its arms to the light, 
and at the sight of Mrs. Willoughby’s 
face as she ran toward it, forgetting every- 
thing else, broke into a smile like a sun- 
burst. 

“Take it away at once, Sykes,’ said Mr, 
Willoughby. 

“The poor little soul!’ cried Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. 

‘*‘Where—where—where shall I take it?’ 
stammered Sykes, still trembling. 

‘To the police station. Where else?” 

“To the police station! this little inno- 
cent! as if it were a criminal!’ cried Mrs, 
Willoughby, reaching for it. ‘‘Never— 
nothing of the kind. Here; let me have 
it; give it to me, the dear, the darling! 
How can you be so cruel? The beautiful 
little creature, the dear love, the— I never 
saw anything so sweet. Oh, it is as sweet 
as a rose, as soft as velvet! See! it is 
smiling, it is langhing—it is really laugh- 
ing. Do but see!’ And the oblivious 
young woman had the child in her arms, 
its wrapping of an old white sheet drag- 
ging on the rug, as she held it up to the 
light and laid her face against it. ‘‘The 
police station, indeed! Sykes, call Susan 
here. Call the housekeeper. Call Maria. 
I shall keep this child.”’ And, before Mr. 
Willoughby could open his amazed mouth, 
she had swept through the door with the 
baby in her arms, and up the stairs, and 
into her own room, where, with all the 
women of the household in a worshipping 
chorus, the boy sat upon her knee, en- 
throned, while a council of ways and 
means was held. 

‘*Well,”’ he muttered to himself, some- 
thing bewildered, something crestfailen, 
‘it may do as well as a divorce.” 

Mr. Willoughby was called out of town 
for a couple of weeks, and he was step- 
ping from the carriage on his return, when 
his hat took occasion to blow off; and 
starting in pursuit of it, he brought up 
rather unceremoniously against a plump 
and pretty young matron, who was pacing 
slowly along, encumbered with innumer- 
able down quilts and crocheted blankets, 
which, disordered by the wind and _ his 
onset, so scattered themselves as to dis- 
close a rosy baby sleeping in her arms. 

“I beg your pardon,’’ he said, recover- 
ing his hat, and assisting her to replace 
the duvets ‘And what baby is this, may 
I ask?” 

“The Willoughby baby,”’ was the stately 
reply. 

‘*The—the who?”’ 

“The Willoughby baby.”’ 

Mr. Willoughby stared a moment. ‘‘And 
you?” he said. 

‘IT am the nurse, 
blooming dignity. 

Mr. Willoughby stared again, and then 
he felt as if the wind had taken off his hat 
for him, and he turned about and left the 
Willoughby baby and all out-doors. He 
had had no idea but that his wife had 
tired of the toy, and the child had been 
sent to some home or orphanage, days 
before. 

But his astonishment was only com- 
pleted when, on mounting to his own 
rooms, he was met by a maid, who asked, 
gently, if he would object to a change 
that had placed his sleeping-room in an- 
other part of the house, as Mrs. Willough- 
by had wished these rooms for the con- 
venience of the baby and the nurse, they 
being so still and so near her own. Of 
course his anger was ready to flame at 
white heat, but he could hardly take the 
maid’s head off, and he contented him- 
self by asking to be shown the rooms 
assigned him, ina tone of cold and cut- 
ting irony, of which she was entirely un- 
conscious, 

‘*Have you really resolved to keep that 


” 


she answered, with 


child?’ he asked his wife when he met 
her at dinner. 
“Why shouldn't I?” she said. ‘Even 


Picciola had his weed. 
have their spiders.” 
“Oh, if you look at it in that light! It 
will do as well as any other plaything.” 
“You know I never could abide pugs 
and poodles,” she said, with a far-away 
look in her eyes, and with the air of hav- 
ing been asked to keep a pug and poodle. 
‘It is something more expensive.” 
“Don’t let that concern you,” she said. 
‘T shall care for him out of my own al- 
lowance.’’ And then, as it suddenly struck 
her who gave her that allowance, she 
blushed and hesitated, and exclaimed: ‘I 
mean—that is— Oh!’ shecried, bursting 
into tears and rushing from the room. 
‘‘What a wicked shame it is that I have 


Other prisoners 





nothing I can call my own, with which to 
bring*up so much as a baby!” 

For a moment Mr. Willoughby felt like 
rushing after her, and offering to make a 
settlement upon her on the spot. But he 
repressed the weakness, and finished his 
dinner alone. He felt somewhat annoyed. 
He hardly saw how he was to blame that 
his wife had not come to him with an inde- 
pendent fortune. He had given her a 
generous allowance always. But he was 
made aware that Sykes was looking at 
him with indignation, as if he were abus- 
ing his wife, and he was conscious, 
through all his pores, that every woman 
in the house regarded him as a brute. He 
felt as if it were all the fault of Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, and went to the club for compen- 


| 


sation, and felt, moreover, that if he took | 


too much wine there, and 
many games of poker, that would be Mrs. 
Willoughby’s fault too. 

It was at the club, some few months 
later, that Sillsbee remarked: ‘Didn't 
know you'd set up a family, Willoughby, 
Fine youngster. Just your image. 
class bonne.”’ 

It occurred to Mr. Willoughby, the next 
morning, that he would look at this 
youngster who was just his image, but 
whom he had only seen at a distance, a 
mass of drapery enveloping the first-class 
bonne, and whose voice he had so rarely 
heard that he might have forgotten its 
owner's existence. He had heard Mrs. 
Willoughby’s voice, to be sure, on the 
subject of the boy, repeatedly, speaking 
to one and another, although not to him. 
‘Modulate your tones,’’ she had said to 
Susan. “The dear little fellow has had 
trouble enough already in his life, and I 
shall not allow any harsh noises near 
him.”’ 

‘“Lors, ’m,’’ Susan had replied, ‘the 
don’t know nothing of trouble. He never 
sensed it when his mother—”’ 

‘fam his mother, Susan. Don't ever 
mention any one else in that capacity. He 
has never had any other mother, I want 
you to understand. Because some one 
else happened to bring him into the 
world— 
bridling. And to another he had heard her 
say, “He is a sunbeam. 
clouds to look at him. And a child is so 
sensitive to your moral atmosphere that I 


First- | 


| deed! 


| able and—and Jeremiah.” 


Pshaw!’ said Mrs. Willoughby, ' 


It clears my | 


keep my nerves and my temper under all | 


I can, so that he shall have the presence 


of nothing cross-grained in his neighbor- | 


hood.” 

‘Thank Heaven for that!’ said Mr. Wil- 
loughby. But he did not say it aloud. 

So, after he had breakfasted, Mr. Wil- 
loughby told Sykes to tell Susan to tell 
the bonne to bring the baby down to the 
breakfast parlor. Mr. 
word 


consequence in the house when 


came back that the baby was taking his | 


bath, and would have to be excused. 
“Very well,” said Mr. Willoughby. “If 
the mountain cannot come to Mohammed. 
In which room is he? Oh, I remember.” 
And going at once to the nursery, without 
ceremony, he was met by a chorus of 
screams to close the door quickly. ‘The 
draught! the darling! the door!’ And 
there was his wife, in the prettiest of 
morning-caps and robes, smiling, rosy, 
looking as she did five years ago, a sun- 
beam falling over her, a blanket across 
her knees, and in the tub at her feet as 
perfect a little Cupid as ever splashed 
water. The nurse lifted him at that 
moment from the play he was so enjoying, 
and he lifted his voice in a loud, indignant 
protest. 

“Put him back again! put him back 
again!’ cried Mr. Willoughby. 

“No, no, no, indeed!” cried his wife. 
‘*He has been in quite long enough. Give 
me the towels, quick, Susan.”’ 

“Put him back again!" cried Mr. Wil- 
loughby. ‘‘Am I going have no say at all 
about my own child?’’ And while his 
wife was looking up thunderstruck, and 
the nurse was staring aghast, he had 
taken the roaring little fellow and plunged 
him back into the dear warm water, And 
aware that he had carried the point, 
and just as well aware that it was this 


Willoughby felt | 
more than ever that he was of no sort of | 





pleasant new giant that had helped him, | 


the boy looked up in the giant’s face a 
moment, and then, mixed with the water- 
drops and the tears, a radiant smile broke 


all over his own face, and Mr. Willoughby | 


loved him from that moment. 


Before Mr. Willoughby had had enough 


of the scene with the laughing, crowing, 
splashing baby there, Mrs. 


even volunteered a remark, whether to 


Willoughby | 
had recovered her equanimity, and had | 


him, the nurse, or the universe, such as | 


“Oh, just see!’’ or **Do look!” or *‘Oh, 
isn’t he a darling!’’ But at last the little 
tyrant had to have his gayety brought to 
an end; and when he had been lifted out, 
and dried off, and clothed, the bonne con- 
descendingly placed him in Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s arms, who walked to the win- 
dow with him, and whose strong grasp he 
liked, and whose mustache he found it 
agreeable to pull and clutch, as he still 
erowed and leaped, patting Mr. Wil- 


loughby’s face with his fat palms, and | 


played too | 


a 
ending by putting up his little open 
mouth and loving his new father’s face 
all over. 

“Oh, he is too lovely! he is too SWeet! 
said Mrs. Willoughby, coming to take 
him at last. 

“What's his name?” asked her husband, 

“To be sure!”’ she replied, graciously, 
“Don’t you think it’s time we found 4 
name for him?” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s not nameq 
yet!” 

Mrs. Willoughby had a good mind to 
reply sharply, but she caught hold of g 
better mind. 

“I thought,’ she said, hesitatingly—«] 
—I thought you might like to name him 
yourself.” 

“So I should,” said he. ‘Jeremiah,” 

“Oh, nonsense, Grosvenor!” 

‘‘Nonsense?”’ 

“Why, you might as well call him Jede. 
diah, or Zachariah, or—”’ 

“I don’t know why.” 

*You’re not in earnest?’’—war threat. 
ening. 

“Yes, I am in earnest. My father’s 
name was Jeremiah, and I'd like to haye 
my son wear it.”’ 

Now they were in for it. His son, in. 
She tossed her head so that if she 
had had a crown on it she would have 
tossed it off. However, Mr. Willoughby 
went on: 

‘‘My mother gave me a fancy name, and 
I've had enough of it. Jeremiah is a good 
name,”’ 

She bit her tongue and was silent, and 
then she looked at the little merry, dan- 
cing fellow in the strong arms. She loved 
him. He would need a father and a 
father’s love, too. ‘Jerry! Jerry!” she 
cried; and he turned his sweet face and 
held out his arms at her voice. ‘My little 
son Jerry, come to your dear mamma! 
It's a very good name indeed,”’ she said, 
“It fits him perfectly. He'll be gay and 
sweet and Jerry now, and when he grows 
up he'll be serious and solid and respect- 
And then they 
both looked at each other and laughed, 
Mr. Willoughby didn’t know when he and 
his wife had laughed at anything together 
before. 

When Mr. Willoughby went up to dress 
for dinner that night, whether it was 
old habit that turned his feet toward his 
former apartment, or anything else, he 
opened the door of the nursery. The 
child had just been put to sleep; the soft 
moony light of the room was a shadow 
where he lay, and Mr. Willoughby tiptoed 
to the crib and bent over it a moment to 
gaze at the cherub lying there in his soft 
dewy slumber; and before he thought, 
stirred by he knew not what impulse of 
paternity, he had stooped and kissed the 
sweet forehead, “Oh, hush! hush!’ whis- 
pered a breath on the other side of the 
crib; ‘you will wake him; he mustn’t ever 
be waked.’ And there was his wife, 
crouched, in full dinner regalia, watching 
the beautiful sleep a moment, too. And 
Mr. Willoughby crept away in confusion, 
and quite as if he had been found out 
doing something of which he ought to be 
ashamed. But he put a bold face on it, 
and every morning at Jerry’s bath, and 
every night after Jerry was asleep, he 
made visits to the nursery, and nothing 
could have hindered his speaking to his 
wife of that baby when they happened to 
dine alone, and nothing could have hin- 
dered her speaking to him—she must have 
some one to speak to. If any one else 
were present she spoke more freely, to 
be sure, telling of little Jerry’s wondrous 
ways, talking to the guest, but talking at 
Mr. Willoughby, and then feeling vexed 
and altogether disturbed to find she had 
thought him of enough consequence to 
be talked at. 

But Mr. Willoughby did not speak of 
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the boy in his wife’s style. ‘Quite the 
most remarkable baby that ever lived,” 
he said, as if he were making a little mild 
fun of his wife’s enthusiasm. But, all 
the same, that was what he really thought, 
and more than once he experienced a pang 
to think that the child was not really his 
own, that it was no trait of his or his race 
that he should ever see unfolded in it. 
Not so his wife. ‘*Now I think this is an 
improvement on ordinary methods,” she 
said, coming down from the nursery with 
Mrs. Pauncefort, after an informal dinner, 
and sitting over the drawing-room fire. 
“Here isa child for whom Iam so entirely 
without responsibility that I never shall 
be making morbid allowances for his 


faults because he inherited this, that and | 
I, not broken 


the other. And here am 
down, and ailing, and weakly, and misera- 
ble, like most mothers, but in perfect 
health to devote myself to him,” 

“No, my dear; you wouldn't think so,” 
said the motherly friend, “if you had ever 


known anything about the comfort, the | 


plissfulness, of your own child, in your 
own arms, at your own breast.””. And 
looking at her, with her lovely brown 
eyes growing bigger and bigger, Mrs. 
Willoughby, the inventor of the improve- 
ment, burst into a flood of tears. But 
then she always was an unaccountable 
woman, and her tears were so near the 
surface! 

“Isn't it about time the boy was in 
short skirts?’ said Mr. Willoughby once. 

“If Lever heard of anything so foolish 
meddling with a_ baby’s 


as ®& man’s 
9? 


clothes! 
It did not occur to Mr. Willoughby to 


say he should think he might, when he 
paid for them. For all at once he compre- 
hended what delight his wife took in those 
clothes, the embroideries, the edgings, 
the insertings, the rare old thread laces 
that, as Susan said, she set her eyes by. 
He had thought her heart wrapped and 
lost in the frivolities of her own toilettes, 
and here she was adorning this unknown 
baby with their rarest treasures, capable 
of sacrifice, so capable as not to know it 
was a sacrifice. That baby represented a 
holocaust, in which theatricals, flirtations, 
French novels, ill tempers and a thousand 
other things were all burning together. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, but with 
much gentleness, ‘‘just as you please, 
But he'll be wanting to walk presently, 
you know, and the feet should be unen- 
cumbered.”’ 

But two or three mornings afterward 
there was a stirring, rustling and tittering 
in the anteroom, and Mrs. Willoughby 
herself, in an unexampled manner, came 
into the breakfast parlor with the baby 
on herarm. And he was in short clothes, 
and kicking vigorously two little ankle 
ties. “Ask papa,” she said, ‘‘if he objects 
to having his little son breakfast with 
him, just for once.””. And Mr. Willoughby 
sprang up to welcome him, and Susan 
brought a high-chair from the nursery, 
and the boy was secured in it, and given a 
big spoon to pound with, although not 
before he had clawed the cloth, and 
grappled with the cream pot, and upset 
the sugar bowl. ‘‘I am afraid he is going 
to be a wilful fellow,”’ said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, sweetly. ‘I’m sure he'll need a 
father’s care.’ And then, justas Mr. Wil- 
loughby was saying to himself, ‘‘What a 
happy family this might be!” she sighed, 
and her eyes filled, and then she laughed 
and said, “I’m afraid you will think I am 
asimpleton.”’ Mercy! what did she care 
what he thought? 

“l think you are developing things,”’ 
said Mr. Willoughby, “that I never saw in 
you before.” And if you can tell me why 
Mrs. Willoughby took offence at this, and 
crying out, ‘We won't talk about me, if 
you please,’ sprang up and snatched the 
Wondering and remonstrating baby and 
flounced out of the room with him, you 
may, 

The cloud had blown over, however, 
when they met again; in fact, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby was too much absorbed in the 
boy to cherish any other feeling long, and 
she had too much enjoyment in his 
Society to allow herself to take notice of 
Whims which might interfere. When her 
husband handed her a check for the new 
Wardrobe for Jerry, now that he was in 
short clothes, she hesitated as if it were a 
Personal gift, and then flushed, and smiled, 
‘ad held the boy upfor him to kiss; 
and Mr, Willoughby wondered what in 
the World he had been so unhappy about 
‘IX months before. 

Probably no one’s baby—except yours, 
dear reader—ever flourished and bloomed 
= stew as little Jerry did now in the 
°ng summer days, in which they had all 
Sone down to the seaside villa, with no 
thought of the London season for Mrs. 
iloughby, which the choicest spirits of 

flo be had gone over to enjoy, or of a buf- 
ea for her husband with the young 
cnaide earls and German barons who 
Wildersen nothing American but the far 
ess. Jerry’s first steps—they were 

ig on Mrs. Willoughby’s heart. His 
—--* tentative whisper, a tri- 
nt cry, rang through all 


os 


“Papa! 





the empty places of Mr. 


They rode, they drove, they dined, they | 


danced, they sailed, they came and went 
| among their gay neighbors, but through it 
all they came back to Jerry, who did not 
know which of them he loved the better, 
whose smiles and laughter and but half- 


articulate cries, and whose head, a cloud 
of curls, whose eyes, two liquid heavens, 


whose reaching loving arms, with their 


wild hugs and caresses, were in 
thoughts of each half the waking time. 
“Oh! cried Mrs. Willoughby, ‘thow 
could I have been so thoughtless and in- 
significant as I was before we had Jerry.” 
We! Mr. Willoughby wondered at him- 
self to observe that something of the feel- 
ing he had toward his wife was a sort of 


turning of the tables as she added, **Oh, 
| I don’t know how I can ever be grateful 
enough to you, Grosvenor, for letting me 
keep him.’’ And then he remembered 
how he had conducted himself the night 
that bundle first lay across Sykes’ arms. 
“Caroline,” he said, ‘it is you who have 
given him to me. You have given me 
the happiness of my life.”’ 

They were cantering home across the 
sands, with a gay party of riders, having 
encountered each other coming in differ- 
ent directions across the sands that very 
afternoon, when, just before turning up 
the avenue, they saw Sykes and a gar- 
dener and a house-maid running down to 
meet them, tossing their arms and their 





aprons in the wildest state of excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, my God! The boy! the boy!” 
cried Mr. Willoughby. “What is it, 


Sykes?” 

“A fit, sir. Taken suddent. 
ain't a doctor can be found.” 

If their horses had had wings the motion 
would have been like crawling to them, 
so long it seemed before they could reach 
the house; and then, while Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, acting on her natural instinct, 
had the child plunged into hot water, Mr 
Willoughby had galloped for all the doc- 
tors in the place. Almost before she had 
begun to miss him he was back again and 
beside his wife, who had torn off her habit, 
and in a white wrapper herself, had the 
child, now rolled in blankets, in her arms, 
the nurse and Susan going and coming 
noiselessly at her commands, an air of the 
grave already in the very stillness and 
darkness of the room. Everything else 
was forgotten in those hours: expected 


And there 


guests were dismissed at the door; 
no one thought of dinner; the sunset 
died away unnoted: the stars came 


out a silver powder on the purple mists 
over the warm sea. The child slept; the 
doctor betook himself to a lounge and a 
napin the next room; he sent Susan and 
the nurse to lie down within call; only 
the child’s heavy breathing disturbed the 
midnight. 

Mrs. Willoughby still held the baby; 


Mr. Willoughby sat on a hassock at her 
knee. Everything in the world for them 


hung on the fortune of that hour. Would 
the child wake with recognition in his 
dear eyes, or, after that terrible convul- 
sion, would the bright spirit be quenched 
in idiocy, or would he sink away into 
death itself? As they watched there, her 
hands were as cold as ice, his face was as 
white as clay. He went and refilled the 
bag at the hot-water pipes and put it at 
her feet: ‘‘Dearest, it is hard for you,” 
he said. And she answered him with a 
dry sob. 

So the dark hours wore away A sweet 
wind began to blow in the middle of the 
night, and throw into the room the per- 
fume of the roses at the casement; the 
breaking of the incoming tide along the 
shore sounded like the beating of a great 
pulse; a thrush stirred, and piped a little 
dream of melody out of its safe and happy 
nest. The child drew a long, deep breath. 
Then on the great bass of the booming sea, 
with the sighing of the low wind, the 
rustling of the singing boughs, all the 
birds of heaven broke into music, a soft 
light crept over the sky, as if sifted 
through the gates of that celestial city 
which were each a pearl, the stars swam 
back to silver mist again, and, while they 
waited breathlessly, like a mighty rose 
the sunrise bloomed across the earth. 
The baby opened his eyes, and looked 
from one to another; then a smile parted 
his lips. ‘‘Papa’s—dear—boy,”’ he said, 
and put his hand up in his mother’s neck 
and fell asleep again, a pleasant, healing 
sleep. 

Mr. Willoughby took him and laid him 
on the bed, and came back to his wife. 

‘‘You must go and lie down now your- 
self,” he said. ‘‘He is going to get well, 
and he will need his mother. And I—I shall 
need my wife!’ And he held out his arms 
to her and laid her head upon his bosom. 

“I declare, Caroline,’ said Mrs. Paunce- 
fort, coming up the lawn a few evenings 
later and surprising them just after they 
had said good-night to Jerry, ‘‘I should 
think you and Grosvenor were just mar- 
ried.” 


“We are,’ said Mrs. Willoughby.— 


gratitude, and was perhaps amused by the | 
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PAOLA, KAN., JUNE 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
One of the law firms of Emporia, Kan., is 


Kellogg & Kellogg, consisting of Mr. and | 


Mrs. Kellogg. When Mr. Kellogg was 


' | elected State attorney, a few years since, | 
the | 


wife his deputy, 


made, 


his an 
worthily 


highly satisfactory 


he appointed 
| appointment 
filled, and 

| friends. 


to many 


A similar law firm in Holton, Kan., is 
Brown & Brown, consisting of husband 
and wife. Mrs. Brown is city attorney for 
| Holton. 
Mrs. 


Henrietta Stoddard Turner, 
of the Kansas State Social Science Federa- 
| tion, at its annual meeting, May 5, 6 and 
7, in Topeka. This is Mrs. Turner's 
twelfth year in that office. The State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs aggregates 
nearly twelve hundred members. 

The report of the State Federation of 
Clubs, at the annual meeting in May, at 
Topeka, contained many interesting facts. 

The Women’s Council, about to be held 
at the Chautauqua Assembly, Ottawa, 
Kan., June 15—30, will probably have 
a large attendance, and an unusually at- 
tractive programme; Mrs. Noble L. Pren- 
tis is its busy leader. Forest Park is 
one of the ‘‘beauty spots’’ of which Kan- 
sas is justly proud. 

The annual meeting of the Federation 
of Kansas Literary Clubs, which closed 
May 7, at Topeka, was a remarkably in- 
teresting gathering of representative 
women. This Federation, as in other 
States, is composed of local clubs in dif- 
ferent towns and cities. Thirty-five clubs 
from twenty-five towns are now federated. 
Unlike other federations, however, in- 
dividual members are also admitted; there 
being at present between one and two 
hundred of these, most of them members 
of some local club which is federated. 
This feature of the Kansas Federation is 
unique. This makes it possible for per- 
sons living remote from any club organ- 
ization to become members of the Social 
Science Federation. Numbers have availed 
themselves of this opportunity, so that 
we are represented over an area covering 
300 miles from east to west by 200 miles 
from north to south. The whole western 
end of Kansas, 100 by 200 miles in extent, 
as far as federation is concerned, is un- 
explored territory. 

If one is a member of a local club and 
also an individual member, she is thus 
doubly represented, and has a feeling of 
personal interest in the Federation. It 
insures a large attendance at the annual 
meetings, thus imparting the greatest 
amount of enthusiasm to the largest num- 
ber of people, through personal contract 
and coéperation. 

‘Shared feasts are savory feasts : 
Shared joys are best. 

And the sharer and the shared—with 
Both alike are blest.”’ 

The Social Science Federation is an out- 
growth of the Social Science Club, which 
was an organization of women from vari- 
ous towns and cities of Kansas and Mis- 
souri. This lasted fourteen years. Two 
years ago, under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Laura Everingham Scammon, of 
Kansas City, Mo., now first vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Federation, and who 
had been been their president for three 
years, they resolved themselves into a 
federation of clubs and individuals. Mrs. 
Scammon was elected president of the 
new Federation. At the next meeting, 
May, 1895, in Leavenworth, the name, 
Kansas State Social Science Federation, 
was adopted, Missouri retiring from the 
partnership. She has since formed a 
Missouri Federation. Mrs. Scammon left 
us with twenty clubs. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Kellogg, who was elected 
president at this meeting, came to her 
work well qualified as a presiding officer, 
having been for two years, president of 
the old Social Science Club. Mrs. Kel- 
logg is a lawyer, of the firm of Kellogg & 
Kellogg, Emporia, well-known and es- 
teemed in her profession. She is, above 
everything else, a successful and loveable 
house-mother and home-maker. She has 
worked faithfully for the interest of the 
Federation for the past year with the 
result that fifteen new clubs are enrolled. 
She positively declined renomination, but 
was elected first vice-president. Mrs. 
Willis Lord Moore was chosen president. 
Mrs. Moore is a newspaper woman, and 
said to be the best paragrapher in the 
State. The next meeting, May, 1897, will 
be held in her home town, Hutchinson, 
at the invitation of the Hutchinson Wom- 
en’s Club. This is one of the largest and 
most influential clubs in the State. 

The Federation is not likely to take any ' 
backward steps under Mrs. Moore’s ad- | 
ministration. Its departments of study 
embrace Philanthropy and Reform, Edu- 
cation, Domestic and Sanitary Science, 








Harper's Bazar. 


etticiently | 


of »5 
Paola, Kan., was again re-elected treasurer | 





| ‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


‘AVOID IMITATIONS- 








HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J, CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & TRUAXx, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
ous surfaces of the system. Price, T5e 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


° 

THOUSANDS have tested the great build- 

ing-up power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 

have found renewed strength, vigor and 
vitality in its use. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 


paadaie 
pegneys 








Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, Dec. 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction, and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that pur- 
pose. We believe it an excellent article 
in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL «& Co., 
‘26 to 42 Winter Street. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
,Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED PATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


Armenian Poems. 
Rendered into English Verse 
— 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


toberts Bros., 1896. 





Boston: 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 

poems, most of which have never before 

been put into English. They represent a 

variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.”” 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 
That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 

Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chvis- 
tian Register. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—-FOR SALE AT THE— 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. colleges. 
17th year. Sept. 16, '96, 
Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in '95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
earest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave , Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the’ 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues. address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Beylston St.. Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, z- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in_ almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to. 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
: 321 East 15th St., New York 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot tures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
SAR MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
t., ila. 





The Legal ‘Status 


=«OP— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOPIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 





ALBUMS 

For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 

338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published . 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law 

rence, N. Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re 

ceipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should: have the 
second to complete the record. 

















(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
KANSAS. 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
Natural Science, Art and Archeology, 
History and Civil Government. 

The Tuesday evening meeting in To- 
peka, subject, Literature, was a rich feast. 
Mrs. Wilder, of Manhattan, was chair- 
man of that department and read a fine 
paper on ‘The Power behind Literature.” 
Mrs. Frances Schlegel Carruth, of Law- 
rence, gave a comprehensive view of 
Suderman’s life and work. Mrs. Carruth 
was so thoroughly imbued with her subject 
that she carried her audience with her in 
perfect sympathy. Mrs. Sallie F. Toler, 
of Wichita, always welcome toa 8. 58. C. 
audience, charmed us with her delight- 
fully drawn “Silhouettes from French 
Fiction.” A paper read on Wednesday 
morning, by Mrs. Cushing, in the discus- 
sion of ‘One Woman’s Story,” struck a 
responsive chord, 
plauded. Mrs. C. H. Cushing is one of 
the founders of the S. 8. C. and was its 
second president, serving for two years. 


She was, also, one of the founders of the | 


Friendless Women and Chil- 
dren, in Leavenworth, is its president 
and is editor of the Home Record. An- 
other of the founders who also served two 
years as president, is Mrs. Mary T. Gray, 
of Kansas City, Kan. She read a delight- 
ful paper on ‘Field Days for Women.” 
Mrs. Gray combines practical good sense 
with beauty of thought, so as to awaken 
in her most prosaic listener a love of 
Nature, 

From a competitive list of fourteen 
papers in the department of Art, one writ- 
ten by Mrs. Nannie L. Mack, of Council 
Grove, was chosen as a _ representative 
paper. One of the most thoughtful papers 
read was that in the department of Sani- 
tary Science, by Miss Frances Storrs, 
A. B., M. D., of Topeka, Her topic was 
“4 Problem of Foundations.’’ Other de- 
partments, which your correspondent 
failed to attend, were well represented, 
and the discussions were spirited and in- 
telligent. 

One of the most notable women present 
was Mrs. Noble Prentis. She needs not 
her husband’s ‘Noble’? name (which he 
has honestly earned for himself), to endear 
her to Kansas people. We know her, for 
her own good works as ‘noble Mrs. 
Prentis.’’ She was elected at this meeting 
a delegate to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Louisville, Ky. Mrs. 
Prentis is deeply interested in the chari- 
table organizations of Kansas City, where 
she lives, especially in the Protestant 
Home for aged women. She gives much 
of her thought to this. One has only to 
see her at the Home dispensing kindly 
words and smiles, to understand her in- 
fluence. Her heart going half-way, meets 
ready response in these lonely old ladies, 
to whom a friend means so much. Mrs. 
Prentis is also president of the Women’s 
Council, and has charge of the women’s 
department at the Chautauqua Assembly 
at Ottawa. Year after year she meets the 
women who come there from all over the 


Home for 


State, and presides over the meeting held. 


in White Hall and at the Council Head- 
quarters, leading others to talk of their 
experience as wives, mothers, citizens, 
home-makers, club women—in fact, in all 
that will ‘‘make the world better.’’ Just 
now she is inciting the women to attend 
the Chautauqua Assembly at Ottawa, 
June 15-30. We all know Ottawa, of old. 
Her lovely Forest Park Assembly Ground 
is dear to us. Her citizens are always 
kind, courteous and hospitable. A highly 
satisfactory assembly was the result of 
last year’s work and this year promises to 
eclipse even that. 
HENRIETTA STODDARD-TURNER, 


—-— il 


OHIO. 


REFUSED BY U, 8. 
COURT, 
CINCINNATI, MAY 21), 1506, 


HEARING SUPREME 


Editors Woman s Journal: 

I should like to call your attention to a 
case which I have had pending before the 
Ohio Supreme Court, and which I tried to 
get before the U.S. Supreme Court last 
week, but failed; not upon the merits of 
the case, as the question raised was a legal 
one, and should have been heard. 

Under the statute law of Ohio, passed 
in 1884, only ‘“‘electors” can be notaries; 1 
have been a lawyer for three years, and 
greatly need the notarial commission. 
In 1895 I applied to Gov, William McKin- 
ley to issue such commission to me, but 
he refused. I then proceeded to bring 
mandamus proceedings in the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, which was dismissed in a 
three-line decision by that Court, without 
stating the reasons for such dismissal. I 
then made preparations to take my case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error, and for that 
purpose proceeded to Washington last 
week, and laid my case before that august 
tribunal. The Court refused to allow the 
writ, on the ground that Mr. McKinley 
was out of office, and they could not fol- 





| 


and was warmly ap- | 
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Highest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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low him. la-sured them that in Ohio the 
law followed the office, and not the man; 
but they still refused to allow me to get 
the case before the Court. I raised the 
constitutional question that, under the 
14th Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, women are citizens of the United 
States, and no State has a right to pass 
any law abridging the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens. The case is of great 
importance to the women of all States, for 
if I could succeed in having Sec. 110 of 


| the Revised Statutes of Ohio declared 


unconstitutional under the U. 8, Consti- 
tution, it would mean that every State 
would have to allow their women the 
same right. 

The Twentieth Century Club, a woman 
suffrage club of this city, raised the 
money to carry the case to Washington, 
and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of that city, did 
all she could to assist me. 

lam a young woman, and the pioneer 
woman lawyer of this city. I intend to 
take up the case again and fight it all the 
way till | succeed, as | am assured by the 
best constitutional lawyer in Washington 
that Lam right on my legal proposition, 
and must succeed in getting recognition 


| in the end. 





’ardon me for taking so much of your 
time, but a favurable mention of the mat- 
ter by you might greatly assist me. 

Yours in the cause of justice, 
NELLIE H, Robinson, 


—_—-- 


MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit Journal, of May 25, says | 


editorially: 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has reason to feel proud of its.organ- 
ization. Its convention in Pontiac last 


| week was one of the most successful and 


creditable in every way ever held by the 
assoGiation. The ability, high character 
and earnestness of its membership were 
fully attested by the intelligent and able 
papers presented, the thoughtful discus- 
sions of subjects related to the main issue, 
and the splendid conduct of the conven- 
tion’s proceedings all the way through. 

The advancing march of civilization 
is sure, sooner or later, to obliterate the 
man-made lines which discriminate un- 
fairly between the sexes. It is because of 
the settled and overpowering conviction 
that their cause is just that the equal suf- 
fragists are enconraged, even in the face of 
temporary defeat, to go on with increasing 
hope and strength. ‘They have reason for 
the faith within them, and it will in time 
prove strong enough to move mountains 
of prejudice aside. There is a great prom- 
ise for the future in the progress already 
made. 


-_--_— 


TEXAS. 
EpnaA, TEX., JUNE 6, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The notable event of late was the meet- 
ing of the Texas Woman's Press Associa- 
tion in Austin, May 21 and 22. It was 
the third annual meeting and was held in 
Board of Trade Hall. There were flowers 
and a larger circle of evergreens, enclos- 
ing a Texas star of bright roses. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. B. N. Taylor, of Austin. 
tev. T. B. Lee offered prayer. Mrs. M. 
R. Walton gave address of welcome, fol- 
lowed by Mayor Hancock, who extended 
the hospitality of the city to the ladies. 
Mrs. A. H. Mohl made a happy response. 

After the reading of the secretary’s 
report, the president, in her annual ad- 
dress, read in part: 

Three years ago we began with forty- 
three members, but we are likely to have 
a hundred at the close of this session. I 
suppose we have gathered one-third the 
women writers of the State into this 
Association. But can numbers be called 
strength? It is what we do, that will tell 
for success. Unless each believes that on 
her rests a certain share of work which no 
other can do, it will be useless to count 
names. ... In patriotic work we may 
count upon the Daughters of the Republic. 
One of their aims is to encourage the 
writers of Texas to preserve every frag- 
ment of reminiscence, so that the ma- 
terial for history, romance, poetry, art 
and the character of our people may be 
available when the historian, the poet, 
the novelist, the artist, comes. Much of 
this must be done now or never, and in it 
we will labor side by side with the wives 
and daughters who made the beginnings 
of this State. It is possible to do for 
Texas what patriotic writers have been 
doing for New England from the first 
word John Winthrop wrote in his diary to 
the last word Mary Wilkins has put in to 
her last story. Let us join hands with 
our State University in trying to cultivate 
a love of true literature in our people. 
The time is ripe. The University of Texas 
puts forward its first organized effort to 





develop the intellectual resources of our 
State and to arouse intellectual and ar- 
tistic ideas. Every member of this asso- 
ciation should be, in her own neighbor- 
hood, an encourager of intellectual en- 
deavor, a power for the growth of finer 
and more beautiful things in life. 


The treasurer’s report was read and new 


members admitted. Mrs. Molil read a 
paper by Mrs. Lizzie Holmes on ‘Wo- 


man’s Part in the Ministry of the Press.”’ 


| 


| 
| 


The second day Mrs. 8. E. Byers spoke | 


on “Literary Uses of the Social Paper;’ 
Miss Hartman on ‘Woman's Chances of 
Making a Living by the Pen in Texas;” 
Mrs. MeNealus on ‘Need of Thorough 
Preparation by Literary Workers; Mrs. 
Prelat on *‘How to Find a Market for 
Literary Work, also Tendencies in Mod- 
ern Fiction,’ and **‘Woman as a Regular 
Attaché of the Newspaper.’’ These papers 
were discussed. ‘The afternoon closed 
with an able address by Dr. Leslie Wag- 
gener on “Co-education.”’ In the evening 
the Association met the Daughters of the 
Republic at Mrs. Frank Subbock’s, and 
was given an excursion on the lake. Mrs. 
Aurelia Hadley Mohl was chosen presi- 


| dent for next year, when a three days’ 





session will be held in Greenville, also a 

mid-year meeting at Dallas in October. 

Our State Convention comes next month. 
MARIANA T. Fonsom., 


—_—— -_--— 


NEW JERSEY. 


WOMEN FALLING INTO LINE. 

CAMDEN, N. J., JUNE 3, 1896. 
The women of New Jersey are falling 
into line with the reform movements of 
the age, and are forming clubs, leagues 
associations, ete., for educational pur- 
poses. On May 11, an eyual suffrage 
league auxiliary to the New Jersey Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed in Cam- 
den, one of t e most conservative towns 
of the State. This speaks well for the 
courage and enterprise of Camden women. 
About forty women and a few men gave 
their names for membership. This means 
much when strong prejudice stands as 

opposed. Cc. 


-- ee —- 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Fort PIrerRRE, 8S. D., MAy 25, 1896. 
You may like to use, as an item of news, 
the fact that the County Convention of 
the W. C. T. U. was held in this (Stanley) 
County, composed of twenty-two dele- 
gates. Twenty-one rose in favor of woman 
suffrage, and but one rose as opposed to 
it. Eighteen out of the twenty-one are 
mothers, representing forty-six children. 
The one opposed has one child. When 
asked why she was opposed to suffrage, 
she said she ‘‘had feelings that she could 
not express,’ against it. The fact is that 
her husband is opposed. 
J. R. BREEDEN, 
—_—_ -_o- 


VIRGINIA. 


CULPEPER, VA., JUNE 6, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

While in Richmond last month, I had 
the pleasure of being present at the 
organization of a Woman Suffrage Society 
at the residence of Mrs. Anne Clay Cren- 
shaw. Mrs. Crenshaw was elected presi- 
dent of the club. A _ constitution was 
adopted and plans for the fall canvass 
discussed. Mrs, Crenshaw is a sister of 
Miss Laura Clay,of Kentucky, and strongly 
in accord with her energetic and distin- 
guished sister in her views as to the 
progress of women, 

The particular objects of the Virginia 
Equal Rights Association at present are: 

1. To have the colleges supported by 
State funds opened to women. 

2. To have women appointed on the 
boards of our public schools and other 
State institutions. 

3. To have women doctors placed in 


charge of the women’s wards in our 
insane asylums. 
4. To have proper arrangements for 


female prisoners in jails. 

The publication of the clubs proceed- 
ings in the Times on the morning after it 
was organized, caused quite a sensation 
in the city. 

Several questions appeared in the query 
column of the Sunday edition of the 
Times asking about woman suffrage, its 
objects, what books to read on the subject, 
ete. A few days after the announcement 
of the club, public curiosity had become 
so general that the Times sent a reporter 
to interview Mrs. Crenshaw, and obtain 
from her more definite information 
about the suffrage organization than the 





| 
quer¥ column could furnish. A long in- | An equestrian tournament with Ma 


terview was reported, in which an inter- 
esting and intelligent account of the 
objects of woman suffrage and the urgent 
need for it in Virginia and the whole 
South was given. 

During a stay of four weeks in the city, 
I visited the public schools, prisons and 
other institutions, and talked with women 
of all classes of society. I found that 
Richmond, like most towns nowadays, is a 
network of woman’s clubs and societies. 
Women are taking an active part and 
making their influence felt in every de- 
partment of life, except the one in which 
they are most needed—political affairs. 
The Richmond jail is a disgrace to a civ- 
ilized country. There is no police matron; 
all the women prisoners being brought in 
and looked after by men. The 
place is full of foul odors; children and 
half-grown prisoners are confined with 
old and hardened criminals. A boy of 
nine years, some years ago, was sent to 
the Virginia penitentiary. 

| found many young 
ployed as teachers in the public schools, 
and as typewriters in offices. 
“an at present hold office in this State, 
though some are employed as clerks to the 
otficials. Among these girls there is a 
strong interest, but they seemed afraid to 
express their sentiments, as the men, who 
are their superiors in generally 
oppose such ideas. 


whole 


white girls em- 


No woman 


ottice, 


OrnA LANGHORNE, 
-_—-- 


COLORADO. 





rHE WOMAN JUROR, 

The woman juror question has been 
agitating the minds of the people of Cali- 
fornia, where a suffrage amendment is 
pending. 
the question box at one of the sessions of 
the Woman's Congress there, and this is 
what she had to say on this burning topic: 

Here is a question that is not new to 
me. I have had it in the question box all 
over the State at least fifty times. It is— 
“What would you do if on a jury and, 
owing to a disagreement, you were locked 
up with eleven men over night?” That 
is a question that seems to worry the male 
sex all over your State! What appeals to 
me is the question of what would become 
of one man who happens to get locked up 
with eleven women over night? My 
sympathies go out to that man. If he 
were the disagreeing party he would get 
talked to death before daylight. The fact 
of the matter is, the man who is fit to 
be on a jury at all is fit to be with a 
woman in any place, at any time that their 
social and political duties may demand. 
I believe we should not only have women 
jurors, but women wardens of jails, 
women in station-houses and women 
officials in court-houses; women—good 
women—everywhere that there is sick, 
suffering or defective womanhood, 

There is a whole lot of good common 
sense in that.—Denver Daily News. 


-_--_ 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Sqguarke.—Last week's double 
bill, consisting of Offenbach’s ‘Marriage 
by Lanterns,’ and Leuncavello’s ‘“Pagli- 
acci’’ was a pronounced triumph, and the 
Boston public showed a keen appreciation 
of these operas. The coming week there 
will be a revival of Chassiagne’s ‘*Falka,” 
which made a brilliant record last sum- 
mer. This is one of the brightest comic 
operas of the organization which estab- 
lished the Castle Square Theatre as the 
home of opera in Boston, Clara Lane, 
Edith Mason, Thomas H. Persse, J. K. 
Murray, William Wolff, and Arthur 
Woolley have recently been winning new 
successes in Philadelphia, and their return 
will be made a memorable event. ‘*Falka”’ 
will be given a brilliant production next 
Monday evening, and in addition a pleas- 
ing program of selections played by the 
Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar 
Club. The same popular scale of prices 
will be maintained during the summer, 
and the matinées afford unusual attraction. 





A GRAND AFFAIR. 





Fortunes Spent for Novelties and Attractions. 

Over a quarter of a million dollars in 
cash was expended this winter in ac- 
cumulating new features to add to the 
glories of the Barnum « Bailey ‘‘Greatest 
Show on Earth,” and it is safe to say that 
twice as much would be spent were it 
necessary to maintain the supremacy that 
has always characterized it. With its 
three rings, three stages, racing-track and 
vast aerial apparatus, in all of which are 
simultaneous performances, it easily tow- 
ers an eagle’s tlight above all others. Be- 
side the tremendous programme of delight- 
ful entertainments and surprises by the 
300 performers, among whom are 16 cham- 
pion bareback riders, 50 aerialists and 
specialists, 20 clowns, 50 jockeys and hip- 
podrome riders, and others, there are 
enongh attractions in the menagerie tents 
to more than satisfy the most exacting. 
The Ethnic exhibition of strange people 
from remote portions of the world, is 
probably the most worthy and interesting 
exhibition ever seen anywhere. In it are 
natives from many parts of India, with 
the tents or huts in which they live when 
in their native countries, their weapons, 
dresses, instruments, etc., and whole fami- 
lies of these strange peopleare represented, 
In the same tent can also be seen Johanna. 
the only gorilla on exhibition in the world. 


Rev. Anna Shaw presided over | 
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dances, fox - hunters’ meet, and bets 


jumping horse contests, is also a new and 
exciting addition, as is the grand leapin 
and tumbling exhibition. Fifty trained 
horses, twenty-four trained elephants, two 
lady clowns, the human arrow shot froma 
crossbow, and other novelties never seen 
before, are presented. A great exhibition 
of trained animals takes place, which ig 
simply grand beyond description, Within 


| this big enclosure, they go through num. 


berless performances of a thrilling char. 
acter, and do things never done before 
The whole show is remarkable, this year, 
for its magnitude, new features, and the 
colossal scale upon which everything is 
produced, and will be here on Mond 


=’ ¢ , ay, 
June 15, for one week, with the new 
street parade in the morning. In this 


latter all the crowned heads of the world 
are represented, with their escorts and the 
military uniforms of all nations, another 
novelty in the way of street pageants, 
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LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 





SPECIAL 


WANTED. -- A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address Kk. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


NOTICES, 








TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
prowess himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of Ris teliow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do gocd service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 





AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work tor small 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN'S JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St.. Boston. 





PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-read»r and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is asad one. ‘This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Bo ton, Mass. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Keporter. 18 Pemberton Square, Room 


13, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 


—— 








\D 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


In a large variety of colors and 
styles, and a fit that is perfect, 
are shown at 


MISS Il. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


——D 


Tey uus. s&s & & % oe ana 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, rea 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS J 
Will be awarded to the patrons of House AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER k 
¢ Of particulars as to how these premiums are 





to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia Ave 
olumbi , 
@ louse and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa @ 
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MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGH? © 
S. A purely vegetable an tg 
itively harmless compeune. Endorsed by lea 
physicians. ‘I'wo or three packages do it. Sent 
Price, 50 cents per package, or three for $5 
by mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, 


erstown, N.Y 
a 
Street 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 2907 Congress 
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